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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


N the letters of Piron, published in 1773, 
is related the scandalous story of an 
English gentleman who boasted that 
he had spent a week profitably, be- 

cause he-had married a wife on Sunday and 
had buried her on the Sunday following. 
Piron quoted from the Gazetle of Hollande as 
authority for this fact, but neither his autho- 
rity nor he gave the name of the heartless 
cynic. This, however, we know. It was 


Tom, Tom, of Islington, 

Who married a wife a’ Sunday, 
Brought her home on Monday, 
Bought a stick on Tuesday, 

Beat her well on Wednesday ; 
Sick was she on Thursday, 

Dead she was on Friday ; 

Glad was Tom on Saturday night 
To bury his wife a’ Sunday. 


This was cutting the honeymoon rather 
short. The Germans contract the honey 
period to a week, the Fiitter-Woche, but 
Tom reduced it to less than half a week, for 
he bought the stick on Tuesday. But 
putting Tom aside as unworthy of further 
notice, let us look at the amount of curious 
matters that can be dug out of that division 
of time which we call a week, and from the 
names of the days composing it. 

What a puzzle it was to the ancients that 
sun and moon were like Tom and his wife— 
would not agree! The solar year and the 
lunar year would not harmonise. If they 
counted by the sun they got wrong by the 
moon. If by the moon they were out with 
the sun. The lunar year is about 11} 
days short of the solar year, and it would 
take just over thirty years to get the two to 
agree. The Prophet tucked the moon in his 
sleeve on his heavenward flight, and accord- 
ingly the crescent is the symbol of the 
Moslem, and he fixes his year by the moon. 
The Hegira years have each a little under 
11 days of the solar year, and the course of 
the Hegira is divided into cycles of thirty 
years, of which nineteen consist of 354 and 
eleven of 355 days each. 

As fox all the adiustments devised to bring 


years right, and patch up the discord between 
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sun and moon, we will not enter into them. 
It is fortunately outside our purpose. 

The week was originally fixed by observa- 
tions of the changes of the moon. The 
lunar month was first divided into halves, 
and was then quartered, and so the week of 
seven days was obtained. Various races 
arrived at it independently, as the Chinese, 
the Peruvians, and the Assyrians. From 
these last it spread throughout Europe ; but 
even they did not discover it: it had been 
observed by the Accadians of the great plains 
before the Shemites conquered them and 
inherited their arts and learning. 

“The Sabbath,” says Mr. Sayce in his 
Hibbert Lectures, “‘ was known to the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians. Its institution must 
have gone back to the Accadian epoch, since 
the term used to represent it is the Accadian 
‘an unlawful day,’ which is rendered ‘ rest 
day’ in Assyrian. Semitic Babylon, how- 
ever, possessed the term Sabbath as well, 
and a vocabulary explains it as being ‘a day 
of rest for the heart.’ Like the Hebrew 
Sabbath, it was observed every seventh day, 
and was obviously connected with the seventh- 
day periods of the moon.” 

Among the Israelites the Sabbaths and 
new moons were separate from one another ; 
not so among the Babylonians. The Sab- 
bath and the first day of the lunar month 
must coincide, and, to make this possible, 
the month consisted of thirty days, and the 
last week in the month was expanded into 
nine instead of seven days. 

Of the important part played by the week 
among the Jews it is unnecessary to say 
anything. The Romans and Greeks had no 
week of seven days. The Greeks reckoned 
by decades, or ten days, and the Romans: 
had the inter-nundinum, or interval between 
the markets which always took place on 
the ninth day. This reckoning was finally 
abrogated by Constantine the Great. But 
it is certain that the division of the week of 
seven days was known to them before it was 
observed by Christians. This is clear from 
the names given to the days, which declare 
their heathen origin. 

The Roman days of the week were: the 





Day of the Sun, the Day of the Moon, the 
Day of Mars, the Day of Mercury, the Day 
of Jove, the Day of Venus, and the Day of 
Saturn. These names were already fixed in 
the first century, so that, in spite of their 
heathen flavour, the early Christians in the 
West were obliged to accept them, and the 
same names, with slight exceptions, remain 
among the Romance peoples to this time. 

Sunday has in these languages lost its 
solar dedication, and the title Dies Dominica, 
“the Lord’s Day,” has taken its place, 
variously abbreviated. In Italian it is 
Domenica ; in Spanish, Domingo; Dimanche 
in French. Only among the Portuguese 
has the dedication of Monday to the moon 
disappeared. It is with them Segunda feira, 
the second serial day. So also with them 
Tuesday is Terga feira; but among all other 
Romance tongues the memory of the God of 
War clings to the day. It is the same in 
Portugal with Wednesday, where it is the 
fourth day; but among some of the Italian 
dialects it is the “ mid-day of the week.” 
‘Thursday and Friday still remind those who 
name these days of Jove and Venus, except 
in Portugal. But in Sardinia the Friday 
bears a name from the fasting observed on 
it—cenabura, from cenapura. 

Saturday in all the Latin races is the 
Sabbath ; indeed, the French Samedi is a 
corruption of Sabbati dies. As is well known, 
the early Church observed the Sabbath as 
well as the Lord’s Day, and it was not till 
the end of the fourth or fifth centuries that 
both Saturday and Sunday ceased to be 
observed together with strictness as holy days. 

In the East we find no trace of heathen 
nomenclature. With the Greeks Sunday is 
kuriake, the Lord’s Day; the other days are 
numbered, the second, the third, the fourth, 
the fifth, to Friday, which is the paraskeve, 
“the Day of the Preparation,” or “ Rest 
Day,” because in St. John’s Gospel Christ 
is said to have suffered on the Paraskeve. 
‘The Saturday is Sabbaton. The Russians 
received their Christianity from Constanti- 
nople, and with Christianity the week of 
seven days, and they name them the same as 
the Greeks, with the exception of Sunday, 
which is with them Woskresenje, “The 
Resurrection.” Saturday is Subbota. Among 
the Poles it is the same, except that Sunday 
is Niedzieta, ** The Resting Day.” 

All pagan names for the days have dis- 
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appeared in the East, in the West only in 
Portugal. We come next to the names of 
the days of the week in Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian tongues. 

We cannot exactly say when the week of 
seven days found its way among the heathen 
Germans, and they dedicated the days to their 
deities, who corresponded approximately to 
those of Rome to whom the days were 
consecrated. The day of the sun, Dies 
Solis, became everywhere among these races 
the Sun-day; Anglo-Saxon Suntac; Old 
Norse, Sunnu-dagr ; Modern German, Sonn- 
tag. Monday also kept its dedication to 
the Moon; and the “ Day of Mars” was ren- 
dered the “ Day of Tuisco,” the apocryphal 
ancestor of the German race, among the 
Norsemen called Zyr. Thus it became the 
Anglo-Saxon Tiresdag ; Old Norse Tysdagr, 
English Tuesday, hardened in German into 
Dienstag. But it was also called in the thir- 
teenth century Things-dag, or Dingstag, the 
Court or Council Day, and it is still Dingsdag 
in Dutch. This second appellation helped 
to alter the old Ties-dag into Dienstag. 

Wednesday or Woden’s Day is a rendering 
of Dies Mercuriit. Woden or Odin was the 
God of the Storm, and Mercury was a wind 
deity. Anciently in Germany, the day was 
Wuotanesdac, but Mittwoch, ‘ mid-week,” 
displaced it. 

Thursday is dedicated to Thor, who, 
among the Norsemen—not the Germans— 
acquired a position of pre-eminence among 
the gods. Wednesday was already given to 
Woden, so Jove could only be rendered by 
the next god of importance, and as Jove was 
the Thunderer, Thor appropriately took his 
place. The Thor of the Norsemen was 
Thunre among the Anglo-Saxons, and Donar 
among the old High Dutch. It is curious 
that in English we should have given up the 
name of Thunresday, and adopted instead the 
designation of the day introduced by the 
Danes and Norsemen. 

Friday is so called after the goddess Fria, 
the wife of Woden, the patroness of marriages, 
and not from the goddess of love, Freyja, as 
Grimm insists. Saturday takes its name 
from Saturn, the only deity of the classic 
pantheon who was not given a representative 
in the Northern Walhalla ; but, in fact, there 
was no god like Kronos or Saturn in the 
mythology of the Germans and  Scan- 


dinavians, so they accepted Saturn as he 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 


was ; not cordially, however, and only by 
the English and Low Dutch. The Old 
Germans preferred, when Christianised, to 
call the day the Sabbath, and the modern 
Samstag is, like the French Samedi, a 
softened form of Sabbati-dies. The West- 
phalians, like ourselves, call the day Satersdag, 
and the Dutch Zaterdag. Among the Norse 
it had, however, quite a different title, it was 
Lauga-dagr or Thwatt-dagr, the bath, or the 
washing day. Our word lukewarm comes 
from the same Jauga. The bath was of 
warm water. All the old Norse houses had 
their bathroom, with stone tanks, into 
which hot and cold water were admitted. 
One of these, supplied from a boiling spring, 
is still to be seen in Iceland, at the place 
where lived the old historian, Snorri Stur- 
lungson. The word ¢hwatt, in a diminutive 
thwattell, remains as “ towel.” 

Christian missionaries tried hard to get rid 
of the heathenish names. Gregory, Bishop of 
Tours, who died 594, writes with disgust of 
the practice of calling the Lord’s Day after 
the sun, and Bishop John of Holum in 
Iceland (1107) tried very hard to get the 
Eastern designation of the days accepted in 
the island, but in vain. This is the more 
remarkable because the week of seven days 
was itself of so recent an introduction: 
perhaps the names were the more clung to 
because they were an innovation and had 
the zest of novelty—and naughtiness. 

The Sunday has lost its pagan designation 
in Italy, France, and Spain; Wednesday 
has ceased to be heathen in Germany; 
Saturday has become Jewish—a Sabbath 
everywhere except in England and the Low 
Countries. 

Portugal alone, like the East, has washed 
herself clean of all pagan association. 

It is, however, deserving of notice that in 
Bavaria proper and Tyrol, Thursday is often 
called Pfins-tag, or Pinztag, which is from 
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the Greek numeral fempie, and indicates the 
day as the fifth; but how the Greek name 
should have found its way among the Alps 
of Bavaria and Tyrol is not so easily ex- 
plained. What is also curious is that, 
although there is evidence that Saturday was 
in heathen times by German races dedicated 
to Hulda, and has since been persistently 
consecrated to the Blessed Virgin, yet 
neither Hulda nor the Virgin Mary have 
left a trace of impression on the designation 
of the day. At Constantinople was a pic- 
ture of the Theotokos which raised her veil 
every Saturday. According to a widespread 
belief, the sun must shine on Saturday, 
because on Friday the Virgin passes through 
Purgatory, and the tears of the sufferers wet 
her robe, so that she hangs it out to dry on 
Saturday. 

In the Western Church each day was given 
some special sacred signification. Sunday 
spoke of the Resurrection, Monday was given 
to the Holy Trinity, Tuesday to the Angels, 
Wednesday to the Apostles, Thursday to the 
Eucharist, Friday to the Passion, Saturday 
to the Virgin, as already said; so in the 
Eastern Church Monday was dedicated to 
the Angels, Tuesday to the Baptist, Wednes- 
day to the Virgin, Thursday to the Apostles, 
Friday to the Passion, Saturday to All Souls ; 
and yet neither in the East nor in the West has 
Christianity left any impress on the names 
of the days of the week, except in the 
Latin and Greek races, on the Sunday. 

But, after all, it is not Sunday alone that 
is a Dies Dominica, nor do the rest of the 
days belong either to saints or angels, nor 
to ourselves alone ; and it is for this that the 
Church of England insists on daily divine 
service, for as the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, so is the whole year, so each 
day, that we should serve “in holiness and 
righteousness before Him all the days” of 
the week, and, indeed, “ of our life.” 














THE POOR-LAW AND THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. Canon BARNETT, M.A. 


MONG children there is a sort of 
natural equality and distinctions 
of rank are not recognised. The 
child of the noble makes friends 

with the child of the labourer, and the child 
of the pauper will claim the notice of the 
greatest. Children may have different quali- 
ties: some may have stronger brains and 
defter hands than others ; but qualities do 
not follow class. Children are not by birth 
classified as rich and poor, high and low; 
they, being as those in the kingdom of heaven, 
have the sense of equality. 

Children are innocent of their parents’ 
faults. They inherit, indeed, their weak- 
nesses and their dispositions, but the child 
of the criminal may have a conscience void 
of offence, and the child of a pauper may 
feel within him the spirit of an Abraham 
Lincoln. It is not for men to visit the sins 
of the fathers on children, or to say “ be- 
cause your father was a criminal you shall be 
starved,” and “because your father was idle 
you shall be a pauper.” Christ’s followers, 
at any rate, cannot be thus vindictive. 

The child is the father of the man, he is the 
man in embryo. He is a tender plant to be 
trained in strength and beauty. Children have, 
that is to say, God-given capacities, powers of 
doing, of thinking, and of loving. These, for 
earth’s sake and for heaven’s sake, must be 
drawn out. As gold lies hidden in the mine, 
so qualities lie hidden in the children. It is 
on working these qualities, on making the 
children all that is possible, that wealth 
and happiness depend. 

What does the Poor-law do for chil- 
dren? 

1. Children are equal and born with equal 


possibilities. The Poor-law classes all 
children who come within its reach as 
‘“‘paupers.” It brings them to the workhouse 


by the hands of the relieving-officer. It 
fixes in their minds thoughts of gifts which 
are of necessity grudged ; of officials out of 
whom as much as possible must be got, and 
of great establishments for those who refuse 
work. It classes them as “pauper children” 
—tells them they are “chargeable,” and in 
most cases prevents them from sharing the 





opportunities of education which are pro- 
vided by the State. 

2. These children have done nothing to 
deserve punishment. Their parents have 
perhaps deserted them, or been too .idle to 
earn a living, and the children are not to be 
blamed. Is it just to put them away in 
great schools and to separate them from other 
children? Is it kind, is it Christian, to 
strike through them at their parents—to say, 
in fact, “Thus shall your children suffer if 
you fail”? The children of the bad must 
suffer ; but such vengeance is for God, and 
not for man. It is man’s mission to do the 
best for each of his neighbours—the best 
for every one man or child who is in want. 

3. Children are born to grow, and the 
poor law in most cases represses growth. 
Each child—+#.e., being as it were a plant— 
requires special treatment for its growth. 
Plant differs from plant ; so child differs from 
child. One requires the warm air of kind- 
ness, another the more bracing air of discip- 
line. One flower needs richer earth than 
another ; one boy will be better trained in the 
shop and another in the school. Each has 
its own capacity to become something useful 
or beautiful. Each differs from each; but 
all have this in common—that they grow. 
A true children’s friend will therefore help 
their growth and bring out or educate their 
qualities—this one’s fount of fun, that one’s 
power of thinking—this one’s deftness of 
hand, that one’s readiness of speech: but 
the method of the Poor-law is to repress. 

The children massed together in great 
schools or pauper communities live according 
to rule—wear the sameclothes and go through 
the same routine. They have no property 
to call their own, and no difficulties of their 
own to be met by ingenuity of their own. 
A visitor is struck by the order, by the 
cleanliness, by the pretty way in which he 
is welcomed, by the carefully-planned provi- 
sion for every want. He does not at once 


realise that the effect is obtained by repres- 
sion—that there is order because there is no 
individuality—that for the sake of appear- 
ance growth has been checked. But closer 
knowledge will show him that the school is 
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not as it seems. Disease is frequent—e.g., 
there are now ophthalmia cases in London 
schools. Where there is no activity of mind, 
no joy in existence, the body in strange 
sympathy suffers. But worse than weakness 
of body is weakness of heart. Love, like 
other qualities, must be trained. The power 
of love is born with the child just as the 
power of thinking, but the one must be trained 
as the other is trained. Imagine a garden 
in which the root of every plant is confined 
in a pot of like size—in which every effort 
at free growth is restrained, every new sprout 
forced to follow the same form, everything 
made trim, neat, and uniform. It would not 
surprise us if disease fell on many plants, and 
the finest specimens failed. Thus it is in most 
of the schools under the Poor-law. The order 
and the neatness are evident, but the children 
are often blighted, and their quality of love 
fails. Girls, whose nature it is to love, show 
the failure most markedly. They want the 
knowledge of one woman’s tender thought— 
the presence of a home with its many calls 
on their sympathy, the claims of babies 
and of animals on their helpfulness ; and 
the Poor-law gives them a six-hundredth or 
perhaps a twentieth part in some kindly 
matron and a place, in an institution managed 
by rule. The Poor-law represses where it 
ought to educate. 

What, then, is to be done? Obviously the 
Poor-law should at once hand over the chil- 
dren to the education authorities. It should 
never let them be touched by the relieving- 
officer or come into the workhouse. It 
should give them the opportunities of the 
consideration and attention now provided 
for other children, and an equal start in 
life. Further, it should require that the 
educational authorities to whom it com- 
mits the children shall provide for each 
child according to its needs—training in 
trade for one, medical skill for another, 
discipline for a third, and, above ll, 
that home-life which knits the heart of 





a child to the hearts of two or three of its 
kind. 

There is hope of such a change. There has 
been a great development of interest about 
these children. Years ago thoughtful people 
succeeded in removing children from work- 
houses to Poor-law schools. Of late years, 
largely by the help of women, these 
schools have been improved. Some have 
been broken up into villages, and a few 
children have been boarded out in labourers’ 
families in cottage homes. The spirit of 
Christ moving in the world, which has 
made these changes, is still active. More 
and more men and women are taking in- 
terest. They recognise that changes, good 
according to the knowledge of fifty or twenty 
years ago, must be improved according to 
the knowledge of the present. They will 
not be content while there remains a class 
of ‘‘pauper children”—while repression takes 
the place of education. 

The Christian spirit which makes them 
respect every child is working also in the 
hearts of cottagers, farmers, and country 
people, who will more and more offer the 
friendless and poor a place in their homes. 
In a German town, during the Franco- 
German war, a large orphanage was re- 
quired to house some wounded soldiers. 
At once families in the neighbourhood 
offered to take the orphans and leave the 
building free. When the war was over 
and it was proposed to replace the children 
no one was willing to give them up; and 
ever since it has been recognised that the 
better and the Christian way is that of 
adopting orphans in families. 

Christ will conquer. As His dominion 
extends, children will get what they need, 
and most of all the training in love which 
can only be learnt in family life. 


[Any one needing further information about the 
children under the Poor-law can write to the State 
Children’s Aid Association, 61 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.] 











A STING OF CONSCIENCE 
By HENLEY I. ARDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. AYTON SYMINGTON 


CHAPTER I 


ss E’VE walked for three months, 
and he thinks as now it’s 
time for the marrying,” said 


Dorothy, fingering the corner 
of her white apron. “It’s lonely work by 
himself out there on the Common. He don’t 
make no friends—he isn’t that sort.” 

_ She waited then for breath, and in the 
hopes that her mother might say something. 
But no! Mrs. Hartop, big, strong, and 
sharp of tongue, looked down in a superior 
sort of fashion at her daughter, and never 
vouchsafed a word. So Dorothy went on 
more hurriedly yet, and the colour grew 
deeper on her pretty cheek as she said 
modestly: “You see, I am very handy 
among the poultry, and Stephen thinks I 
could earn something at the farm by looking 
after the turkeys and geese. Mrs. Howard 
wants a woman, he says 

Then her mother turned with her loud 
laugh. “ Wants a woman, and takes up with 
a goose! Mark my words, child, no good 
will ever come from walking with that head- 
strong Stephen, and when you lie in your 
grave you'll remember my words, and know 
that no sort of good ever came to a girl 
working at Howard’s Farm. But go your 
own way.” 

Dorothy was used to perpetual snubbing. 
She stood wisely silent, and then as her 
mother gave her hands another rinse and 
another polish, she meekly asked her ques- 
tion again. 

“ Then you would not go against the banns 
being called? He said he should like to do 
it all correct.” 

“ You had better be open with him before 
you are married—for he won’t stand any 
words after, I can tell you—and let him know 
that gumption and sharpness ain’t in none 
of your composition.” 

So with this half-hearted assent to her 
marriage, Dorothy went her way out of the 
yard and across the fields, down into the 
road which turns by the church and leads 
to a wide Common. 


» 





She did not wait long at the edge of it 
before a heavy waggon came along; a plain- 
faced, determined-looking young man was 
walking by its side, occasionally cracking his 
whip. 

Dorothy walked up to him, blushing. 
Poor little soul! she never had many words, 
and she said simply and artlessly, “ You can 
have the banns when you will, Stevey; 
mother has not said aught against it.” 

‘Well, then, next Sunday as ever will be 
shall be the first time. I have made inquiries 
of the master, and he is content for us to 
have the two rooms at the back of the 
buildings. I must get one extra chair and 
a table, and I think we shall do all right, eh, 
Dolly ?” 

He cracked his whip with such joyous 
vehemence that the horses started, and he 
went to their heads with a ** Whoa-hoa, lad— 
steady, old girls!” and then tramped on again 
down the road over the Common, without 
once looking back, but with a certain glad 
pride on his face, which nearly made it 
good-looking. Dolly walked home in demure 
modesty. 

“T’ve told him as you are willing,” she 
said to her mother. 

“JT ain’t nothing of the sort,” cried Mrs. 
Hartop. ‘You came into the world soft— 
you can’t deny it—and you'll go out of it 
soft, and no words of mine will ever stiffen 
you, and you must go your own way.” 

And so ended the marriage settlements 
between Stephen Reynolds and Dorothy 
Hartop. 


CHAPTER II 


Two or three months after this, Dorothy was 
standing at the door of her little room look- 
ing at her husband’s retreating figure going 
across the yard to the stables. 

She had a perplexed look, and the old 
pained line on her forehead, which had not 
been seen since her marriage. 

“It’s a curious thing he don’t trust me,” 
she thought. “I should like to know what 
he means by his mystery; and it’s strange 
too, as mother says, knowing I must get some 
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***You can have the banns when you will, Stevey,’” 


little things to put by for when I am laid up, 
that he don’t give me anything out of his 
wages. He might trust me.” 

That old look of care seemed to deepen 
somehow on the young wife’s face as she 
went about her morning work. _Life had its 
troubles when she was at home, but there 
was always solace in the thought that her life 
might change; now—now the feeling that 
it could never change made her start with 
almost a guilty fear; for Stephen was so good, 
only he seemed to wrap his words round in 
mysteries, and then undo them in surprises. 
And she supposed she was, as her mother 
always said, “born soft, and would never 
change.” 

She had not much to prepare for her frugal 


dinner, for she was not feeling well, and her 
husband was gone with the waggon to Led- 
bury, and would not return till dusk. So, 
after cleaning up, she was resting in one 
of the new chairs, and by-and-by she rose 
with a start, for Mrs. Howard, the farmer’s 
wife, came in. She was a narrow-faced 
woman, with thin lips, and little nervous 
black eyes, and had a curious uncomfortable 
voice. 

«IT thought, Dorothea, as you seem to have 
so much time on your hands, you could come 
in on Saturdays, and wash up the kitchen for 
me, scour down the bricks, and do the hard 
work,” she said. She looked keenly and 
suspiciously round the bare room; “and, 
now and again, I will give you a bit of cold 
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***There’s ten pounds in there’” 


pudding, when it is over. I daresay you 
would like to be put in an honest way of 
earning something ? ” 

An almost hungry look came in Dolly’s 
face ; she was thinking of her coming illness 
and the extra mouth to feed. 

“IT would give anything to get a little 
money for my own,” she said. 

“ That is a curious way of expressing your- 
self,” said Mrs. Howard sharply, “ and your 
husband gets regular pay.” 

Dolly, we know, was always told she was a 
bit soft, but perhaps she was never so soft 
as at this moment of her life, for without 
realising the power of her words, she said 
harmlessly : 

“Oh, he don’t trust me; he always keeps 
his- wages, and pays our way himself.” 

A horrible dart thrust right through the 
pity which had struggled for an entrance in 
the mistress’s hard heart, and had forced out 
the idea, such as it was, of help. Mrs. 
Howard started up, shocked at herself, but 
then she gained courage. “I did not think 





it—it was no wish of mine. 
Her own words put it into my 
head.” She hurriedly left the 
house; and somehow a low, 
unhappy feeling fell upon 
Dolly, and she put her hands 
to her head, and the tears 
chased down her pale face. 

When Stephen returned late 
in the evening, there was a 
snug little fire and a good 
supper, and the bright spots 
on his wife’s cheeks told no 
tale of unhappiness. 

“ Well! I have saved six 
pounds seven shillings and 
ninepence,” her husband said 
triumphantly, ‘“‘and I won’t be 
long in saving the change of 
ten pounds.” 

‘What for ?” asked Dolly. 

««That’s my business,” said 
Stephen, “not yours—at least, 
not yours at the present time.” 

If Dolly had not been so 
snubbed all her young life, or 
if she had only been born 
not so soft, she might have 
guessed the ten pounds were 
to be laid out on a time not 
very far off, and might have 
trusted ‘*Stevey’s mysteries” ; but she was, 
as we know, not sharp, and she vexed her 
little head with wondering what the ten 
pounds could be for, till at last the ten 
pounds magnified themselves till they filled 
her whole thoughts. 

One day after this she was working up at 
the farm,and Mrs. Howard came into the 
scullery. She had a tin cash-box in her 
hand, which she put down on the table with 
a rattle. 

*‘T’ll leave this while I go out and see if 
Joe Hartles has moved those sheep: they 
were to be put in Fat Back Meadow this 
morning, and I’ll warrant he has never done 
it. There’s ten pounds in there Bridges has 
just given me for that young heifer,” and she 
rattled the box again. 

“Ten pounds!” said Dolly, “ why, that’s 
a big sum for that young thing; and fancy 
Stevey working and misering us to get his 
ten pounds together. I wish we could keep 
cows; it would be fine to get ten pounds 
without slaving every hour.” 
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Poor innocent Dolly! That curious flash 
of evil sprang up again in the woman’s 
heart before her. She left the box, she 
hurried out, she was away half-an-hour or so ; 
she came back, Dolly was gone, but the box 
was on the table. She took it up so gently 
that the coins made no rattle. “Ten and 
ten is twenty,” she said to herself, “and 
twenty would help to pay off that mortgage 
and straighten us a bit—there’s fifty owing.” 
And she flew upstairs to her bedroom, and 
locking her door, for a minute or two she 
was alone. When she came down, the box 
was in her hand; she laid it on the scullery 
table, but there was no rattle, it laid there in 
silence. 


CHAPTER III 


THEY were having their simple supper 
together, Stephen and Dolly. Dolly, who 
had been so lowand unhappy, was unusually 
bright; all care 
seemed somehow 
to have passed 
away from her, 
and to-night she 
was so glad she 
seemed to be the 


Dorothea she had dreamt about. The fire 
was burning away brightly, the cat was blink- 
ing his eyes before it; Stevey looked almost 
handsome as he said : 

“Well, little woman, we have waited a 
good bit, but I have gained the money at 
"ast, ten as good sovereigns as you would see 
n the Prince of Wales’s purse ; here’s a sight 
which would astonish your mother, I think ! ” 
And he rolled out first one, then nine bright 
yellow sovereigns. 

** Stevey ! ” said Dolly in amazement. 

“ Yes, it’s Stevey’s for the present, but 
yours in the future,” he began 





They did not see Mr. Howard’s face look- 
ing in through the curtainless window; they 
only heard the door burst open with such a 
bang that they both jumped from their seats, 
and a hard angry voice cried : 

“Yes, you can’t deny it. The very 
sum! Ten 


bright new guineas! Oh, 








““«The very sum! Ten bright new guineas !'” 
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but the policeman shall come this very 
instant.” 

“ There’s been no one in the house,” 
shrieked his wife, who was behind him. 
“That I can swear to. It’s truth positive, 
no one but Dorothea—and my back was 
only turned about five minutes.” 

Her words rattled out so quickly that her 
voice was sounding strange, and Stephen 
looked at her, thinking she had-been drinking. 
He had no idea of the meaning of her words. 

Dorothea for once was sharper; but, ah! 
poor soul—she gave one questioning look at 
her husband—for one instant only a fearful 
suspicion rose in her heart)»: How had he 
got the very sum? Why had he’not been 
open with her ? 

‘Where did your fine husband get this 
ten pounds from?” shrieked ‘the farmer. 
“ Speak, you thief! you ” 

But Stephen’s foot was a match for his 
master’s words; and when he called Dorothea 
a thief, he took him as a dog does a rat, shook 
him, and turned him out of his house. 

Outside came the avenging cry of the 
retreating figures: “ Thieves and assaulters ! 
The law shall have you both!” 

“‘Stevey,” cried Dolly, trembling, white, 
ill, and with a crushing despair, as if life had 
somehow stopped, ‘‘ Aow did you get it?” 

And then, ah! then the worst of all befell. 
Stephen turned upon his delicate young 
wife. He told her she had better go home 
to her mother ; he swore at the day they first 
met—he would never live under the roof 
where his own wife misdoubted him. He flew 
bareheaded out on to the wide Common. 

How long he was there he never knew. 
He paced like a madman by the sides of the 
little pools, where a sweet scent of pepper- 
mint hung about; cattle, grazing the fresh 
grass, turned their sleek heads and looked at 
him ; the stars above spangled the heavens 
in their clear shining. 

For hours he must have wandered, and 
then the evil spirits must have been with+ 
drawn, and he returned home—home to 
lights flickering about in an unusual fashion ; 
and a heavy-treading, well-meaning, ignorant 
woman, passing through the room to the 
kitchen, stood fora moment aghast as she 
saw his face. 

“Your missus was took bad, and got out 
to call for help or summat, and Neighbour 
Edmunds heard her and called for me; but 








my! it és a job—she is afeared of you or of 
thieves or of something.” 
Stephen rushed upstairs, but at his own door 
stood his mother-in-law keeping grim guard. 
“If you wish to be her instant death, go 
in, Stephen Reynolds, but I’ll have you up 
for manslaughter if you do. I always told 


-her she would rue the day she married you, 


with your wicked temper, and my words 
have gone home.” 

Stephen, with a wonderful obedience, crept 
gently downstairs again. 

All that day and for a second day came 
ever a distressful moan, and the moan was, 
“T am not a thief, I never took-it.: Oh! 
mother, mother, I am not a thief!” 

Presently came another cry: ‘ Mother, 
Stephen never took it—he’s no thief—he’s 
desperate proud—he’s no thief.” 

And this incessant cry went on; but as 
the hours became longer the cry became 
weaker, and then—then, about three o’clock 
in the morning, when a red glow appeared 
in the east, and the birds were up to greet 
a new day, there was a curious dead silence 
in that little cottage, and Stephen Reynolds 
was told by his mother-in-law that he was 
wifeless and childless. 

Is there not an old adage that a woman’s 
sorest need will find pity even in the heart 
of a savage ? 

It must be true, I think, for the next 
morning Mrs. Howard, broken, grey, and 
sleepless, came to the door chinking some 
money in her hand. 

“It was found to-day,” she said quickly 
and strangely, “and it must have got put 
away somehow. And I have brought you 
two pounds to help to pay for the coffin, 
and the master and I will send a wreath.” 

Stephen was sitting by the table with his 
head in his hands; he never spoke or 
looked up. 

Mrs. Hartop came to the door. 

“We don’t want aught to do with Judas 
money or Judas flowers here,” she said 
sharply, and slammed the door in the 
mistress’s face. 

They laid her, that young mother, with 
her baby in her arms, in her grave, while 
the sun shone brightly round and the pure 
air from the Common hard by waved the 
grasses around them. 

There were people standing near who had 
charged Stephen with sin but a short week 
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‘before, but when they saw his haggard face 
following the coffin, they looked at him with 
a reverent pity. 


“I wasn’t tender enough! I wasn’t 


tender enough! But, Dolly, thou knowest 
it all now,” was her kusband’s one silent 
cry, as he went back again to his lonely 
home on the edge of the Common. 





A RED LETTER DAY 
FRANCESCO BONONI 
By THE Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon oF WorcEsTER 


HE King had entered Rome. The 
Court at the Quirinal had not long 
been established. Over against it, 
across the city, the Vatican rose 
grand and menacing. There seemed no 
hope of compromise, no prospect of peace. 
A new world with its buoyancy, its hopes, 
its possibilities, its prospects, its follies, was 
confronting an old world with its accumulated 
‘traditions, its mistakes, its achievements. 
Partisans were everywhere ; patient thinkers 
mowhere. Yes, one I met with who had a 
strange sense of the greatness of the past and 
the hopes of the future—a curious reminder, 
the seemed to me, of the instructive fact that 
mone of God’s gifts are wasted, and that, 
amid the stormy clamour of men’s religious 
and political wars and ambitions, “the Lord 
sitteth above the waterflood, the Lord re- 
maineth a King for ever.” To meet with 
such a man made the time of our meeting 
a Red Letter Day. 

The old Rome had gone. Not so com- 
gletely gone as has been the case during the 
since-intervening years; still, the process of 
‘departure had begun. The old past—not 
without sighs and glances of pity on a de- 
generate age—was gathering up some of its 
possessions and preparing to vanish into the 
frail consistency of a fading dream, The 


-cardinals’ coaches were seldom seen now in 


the streets, and when seen were shorn of 
their former glories. The Holy Father him- 
self no longer took his evening walk on the 
Pincian, nor indeed was seen outside his 
palace. He was called “the Prisoner of the 
Vatican.” Only a few fifferari played 
occasionally in late hours before the shrines 
The goatherds were no 
longer allowed—except in the very early 
mornings—to drive their flocks into the 
Piazza Barberini English and Americans 
‘were, as ever, abundant, but now they were 


preparing to build their churches inside the 
walls of the city; and the preparations for 
new buildings and handsome shops were 
already giving, even to the Piazza di Spagna, 
an air of antiquity. Arrangements were being 
made to transform the tangled Vignas 
between Santa Maria Maggiore and the 
Lateran into a broad boulevard. The whistle 
of the railway engine was making itself heard 
near the ruins or the Baths of Diocletian. 
Friars no longer preached in the great 
arena of the Coliseum. The Bible Society 
held meetings in the Sala di Dante. The 
Ara Cceli had become a barrack for Italian 
soldiers. Things had moved, and moved 
with rapidity. The old order was changing. 

It was on the Ostian Way I first met with 
him whom I shall call Francesco Bononi at 
this time of change. The day was splendid 
with all the freshness of a Roman spring. 
San Paolo fuori le Mura—the great church 
of the Campagna — was looking its most 
brilliant in the morning light. Inside it was, 
as always, cool, not to say chilly, and its wide 
stretches of marble and mosaic—grand as 
they were and are—wanted the warmth and 
sense of “ home ” of the churches inside the 
city. Asa rule, the churches in Italy invite 
to devotion. San Paolo, with all its wealth 
of splendour, has more of the fault of most of 
our cathedrals —a look of an unfurnished 
room. Outside, the Campagna was bathed in 
sunlight, and that, a pleasant gladdening sun- 
light. It was none too warm, for, not long 
before, snow had been on Soracte, and the 
winds which had crossed the Eternal City 
had carried messages of the fact. This 
morning there was no sharpness in the wind, 
but only the genial breath of spring, and with 
it everywhere the wild flowers were bursting 
into brightness and beauty. All things were 
saying, “Spring has come again.” I was 
asking myself, “ Has spring come again for 
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Italy?” ‘Is her long winterof struggle over?” 
“‘ In every mouth there is the cry of ‘ Liberta.’ 
Will it be realised? Will it be realised? If 
much is lost, will something substantial be 
gained? Is it spring for the hearts and lives 
of these people? Or is it only a wild up- 
heaving, destined to destroy the simple and 
the beautiful, and to leave nothing but the 
worldly and the hard? ” 

On a little rising ground sat a goatherd. 
He was clothed like asylvan Pan. His face 
was strikingly refined and beautiful, his eyes 
deep and thoughtful, and as I approached 
him he seemed to start from a reverie, and 
then greeted me with the easy respectful 
grace of a true-born Roman. This was Fran- 
cesco Bononi, a goatherd of the Campagna, 
come from one of the distant castelli which 
scramble up the rocks 


in a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 


Some souls have a magnetic power, and 
one was drawn at once into conversation 
with this man. We talked of the curious 
wandering life of his calling, and the contrast 
between the mysterious far-stretching plain 
and the wild weird heights of his native 
mountains. I asked him how he occupied 
himself in the long summer days. It was 
then that he drew from his breast a “History 
of the Wars of Alexander,” and showing it 
me said, “I read and think.” We discussed 
the story of the Macedonian supremacy, its 
rise, its short life, its fall, its consequences. 
It was startling to find a Roman peasant 
more keen in interest and more intelligent 
in criticism of that long-buried past, than 
many an English visitor to Rome, whose 
opportunities for education had far out- 
numbered his. He told me of the good 
padre of his village who had taught him to 
read and write, had interested him in books 
and thoughts which gave a glow to his 
peasant life. It was interesting to hear 
some details of that simple mountain life, and 
of the kindly efforts of the parish priest. At 
that time I was still drenched in the usual 
English ignorance of the intelligence and 
devotion of many of the clergy of Italy. 

From that day we were friends. From the 
many meetings that we had and the many 
conversations, some things remain or come 
back which are interesting and striking. 
Many of the goatherds joined us morning 
after morning in our discussions. Some 


spoke intelligently and earnestly on the sub- 
jects which came up, but none had evidently 
thought so much on many of them as 
Francesco. 

He was proud of the Art of Italy. The 
more ordinary modern Italian seems to live 
amidst a wealth of treasure of which he is 
only half conscious. Not so Francesco. 
He had a curious sense of an artist’s calling, 
how he must, to be great, be apart from the 
common crowd, and be detached as “un vero 
religioso.” In this sense Raffaello seemed 
so great because he lived in high thoughts 
and beautiful visions, and brought them 
down and translated them into colour for 
men to see and learn from. He was im- 
pressed by the splendid efforts of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine, and by the simple 
faith and unquestioning readiness of that 
great master to accept and enter into, and 
then teach, the great truths of our holy 
religion. Art was a high thing to him. 
Some old pictures in churches in the Abruzzi 
had taught him much and entered into his 
soul, and he spoke with reverence of the 
austere and lonely life of Michael Angelo of 
which he had read. 

Near to that came the subject of the 
treatment of the Christ in art, and of the 
impossibility of rising—however high the 
artist could reach—to the full realisation of 
that ideal. From this followed naturally 
some dips into Christianity and the wonders 
of Christ’s life. His views on this were 
marvellously deep-seeing and true. The 
thought of them reminds me most of St. 
Augustine’s words, which, indeed, best ex- 
press them. The words of the Abruzzi 
goatherd would not be just those of the 
great Father, yet the thoughts were the 
same. We came to talk of the wonderful 
revolution Christ achieved, and the contrast 
between His aims and those of fallen man. 
I quote St. Augustine’s words to express 
Francesco’s thoughts : 

“ The peoples to their ruin were thirsting 
after riches as ministers of pleasure: He 
willed to be poor. They were longing for 
honour and power: He refused to be a king. 
. . . In their fullness of pride they abhorred 
insults: He suffered them in every form. 
They considered injuries unbearable : what 
greater injury were possible than the con- 
demnation of the Just, the Innocent? They 
hated corporal punishment: He was scourged 
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and tormented. They feared to die: He 
suffered death. They considered the Cross 
most shameful: He was crucified. Every- 
thing for love of which we lived wrongly, 
He did without and stamped as worthless. 
Everything to avoid which we have shrunk 
from the truth, He endured and made easy 
for us. For it is not possible to commit any 
sin, except by seeking the things which He 
despised, or by flying from the things which He 
endured. And so His whole life on earth, in 
that human nature which He condescended 
to assume, was a system of moral discipline.” * 

The words emphasised above, or rather 
the thought enshrined in these words, was 
the thought which had worked in this simple 
but thoughtful mind. It is one of those 
which brings Christ vividly before us as 
divine, and as our guide in the journey and 
battle of life. 

We talked of the lessons of history, of the 
witness there to the Providence of God, of 
the mystery of change in a passing world so 
brought before us there. We discussed in 
our talk the French Revolution, its dark 
side and its good side. Here it was striking 
to find the absence of violence, of want of 
balance, and the pazienzsa and calm judg- 
ment often observable in the best types of 
Italian character, and certainly remarkable in 
the simple mountaineer, accustomed to the 
stormy cries of revolution, and the violent 
exaggerations of partisans just then filling 
the air. 

We talked of literature. His reading had 
been necessarily restricted to such books as 
could be met with on the old bookstalls in 
Leonessa or Aquilaor Rome. At least, how- 
ever, he knew his Dante, and his Fiore##i, and 
felt what the power of literature may be. That 
is just what is felt by those born to read and 
think, to hold converse with other minds— 
the minds of those who have been the best 
at reading and thinking, and whom they 
may never meet face to face. The circle of 
known literature may be small. Francesco’s 
necessarily was. But better to read little 
and read well and think out what is read, 
and follow the suggestions of other minds, 
than—as too often now with most—to skim 
the surface of many books, and think out 
few thoughts. 

Such literature as he had had been doing 
its work. 

* St. Augustine, De Vera Religione, c. xvi. 


Its work is to make men think, and to 
give breadth and depth to thoughts and 
sympathies : to help to a true and balanced 
criticism of life. It ought to rouse a deep 
and serious inquiringness, and a clearer in- 
sight into men and things, into the strange 
vagaries of human waywardness, the labyrinth 
of human motives, the real good in human 
nature—no mass of mere corruption, a ruin 
rather, but a splendid ruin. Its power is to 
bring to light and to exhibit to the soul, 
itself and the things of itself, which it sees 
but dimly and cannot put in words. This 
sort of thing was felt by Francesco, and all 
the more because its serious and deeper 
force had come to him in Dante. It is 
strange and striking that on the common 
street stalls of Italian towns you find the 
“Divina Commedia,” or Leopardi, or 
Manzoni, in a way we should never think of 
finding Milton, or Shakespeare, or Gray, or 
Scott in England. There was a yearning in 
Francesco’s soul for more literature and 
history, and the maps I brought him to con 
over with his fellows were a great delight ; 
but it was the way the man ¢hought of what 
he had read, the way in which he made it his 
own, which :as so striking. 

Sometimes, some map was spread on the 
green turf, and some dozen or more of the 
goatherds lay round it with eyes fixed upon 
it, while I stood and helped them with such 
discourse as I could on some question of 
history which had come up. Sometimes, we 
sat and talked, and it was always Francesco 
who, in his quiet serious way, asked some- 
thing, and remarked on something he had 
read, always with such unconscious power 
and grip of the subject, and showing so 
clearly how sincere and real and deep had 
been his thoughts. 

Naturally at last we reached politics and 
religion and the questions of the hour. 

It was here that I was so struck and fas- 
cinated by the seriousness and justice of his 
thoughts. 

The Papal Government had had its faults. 
It had been given to repression; and to those 
of liberal views as to freedom of speech, 
especially in the public Press, had been, 
of course, vexatious. The men who had 
struggled for a change had not unnaturally 
been wild and often furious, and, indeed, 
many movers of revolution had been unwise 
and extreme. The misfortune of the situa- 
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tion was that the question of religion be- 
came mixed up with the question of civil 
government, and the faults of the latter 
were used by the enemies of the former as 
a leverage for its destruction. Even the 
philosophic foes of Christianity agree that 
for the good of human life and character it 
is well for the death of religion to be by a 
quiet process of decay. Their device is to 
kill the faith by keeping all the ancient for- 
mulze—the creeds, the words of prayer, the 
Scriptures—but disregarding the morality 
of language, and, whilst preserving words, 
emptying them of their meaning. This 
we see going on, with unblushing effrontery, 
in Our Own country and in our own time. 
The philosophic enemy, indeed, boldly 
teaches that there is an advantage in Pro- 
testantism, because it is really unbelief, 
but gradual and veiled; because—as it has 
been said plainly—the service it has rendered 
has been to make the “revolution from 
Catholicism to scientific modes of thought” 
—i.¢., the change from faith to unbelief— 
less violent and so more imperceptible. 
Thus, as among ourselves, the comscious 
foes of faith are enabled to lead on the 
well-meaning but blind to confuse the 
duties of Church and State, to make the 
latter usurp the functions of the former, and 
so by degrees to assist in changing dogmatic 
religion into what has been well called “a 
graceful development of belief emancipated 
from dogma,” which reduces “ so many sub- 
stantial bodies to pale shades, so many articles 
once held as solid realities to the strange 
tenuity of dreams.” This process has — 
the philosophers boast—been helped on by 
Protestantism, and to this is largely due the 
deepening indifferentism and growing unbelief 
of our own times. In Italy there was a tempta- 
tion toa violent separation. Men were more 
tempted to the “all or nothing view.” 

It was striking to me how clearly Francesco 
saw through the sophistries by which unbelief 
blinds and confuses men with greater oppor- 
tunities, who would be horrified enough if 
they saw whither they are being led. We had 
talked over religion, and the difficulties of 
the moment. His position—explained to 
me fully as we sat alone one evening watching 
the sunset glow across the Eternal City— 
was this: there could be no possible return 
to the Papal Government. The temporal 
power must end. Vestigia nulla retrorsum, 


The civil power had its own place an@ 
function. The spiritual power no less had 
its own. No wise man could desire, either 
in the interests of religion or civil life, that 
the civil government should be ecclesiastical. 
No Christian who realised what he was doing. 
could submit to civil government touching 
the doctrines, or ceremonial, or worship of 
the Church of Christ. Perhaps the study 
of Dante had left a strong light in his mind, 
and enabled him to see clearly the need of 
clinging to this if the Church is to be part 
of the Kingdom of God. He illustrated the 
improvement in things by pointing out one 
or two facts. Among them he felt the 
wisdom as well as the duty of toleration to 
varying opinion, and again, how much more 
hold his religion had upon himself and others 
by greater freedom in the use of its practices, 
the practical result of this greater liberty of 
using or not using certain helps and means 
of Christian discipline, being, as he felt, to 
lead men to use them with increasing reality 
and earnestness. In our conversation also, 
when alone, as soon as we had grown to 
know each other better, he gave glimpses 
of a story of the sweetness of the love of a 
true woman which seemed an ideal idyll of 
lofty human affection. 

Perhaps he lives, perhaps in a quiet home 
with wife and children. Years have passed 
since then, some quarter of a century at any 
rate. The face of the man, splendidly hand- 
some, but and above all, with the beauty of 
earnestness and depth and truth—lives fresh 
in the picture gallery of my mind. Where- 
ever he is, there is a good man and a true, 
a ‘mute inglorious Milton,” an honest sou} 
and a strong. The memory of him comforts 
one by recalling the truth how many vigorous 
quiet servants of Christ there are, doing well 
the service of their Master, while the silly 
worldlings are wasting themselves in political 
controversial screaming. If he lives some- 
where up among the wild caséelli of his native 
Abruzzi, he is sure to be advancing the 
science of goodness and increasing the firm- 
ness of faith, but he can never know how to 
meet him was to a stranger a Red Letter Day, 
and how he, all unconsciously, strengthened 
that stranger in the belief—as ali .uyi.-souled 
goodness does—that 


God's greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, His rest. 
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THE REV. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. 


By DAVID PATON 


HE Downs Congregational Church at 
Bowdon is not quite so breezy in its 
surroundings as the name suggests. 
The Downs have long been built 

over, and Dr. Mackennal’s church stands 
among pleasant houses and gardens. Though 
eight miles out from Manchester, and across 
the Cheshire border, Bowdon is really a 
suburb of the great city. It is a delightful 
place of residence. Merchant princes are 
content to build their palaces here, and in 
commercial circles in Manchester the Green 
Walk at Bowdon is a synonym for success. 
Dr. Mackennal has lived and worked in 
Bowdon for over twenty years, but his view 
of this pleasant suburb is not quite the view 
taken in ‘commercial circles.” He earnestly 
hopes, and indeed believes, that suburban 
life is only a temporary phase of our social 
arrangements. His point is that to draw a 
line in this way between the well-to-do and 
the general body of the people is bad for 
both; for one thing, it makes the conditions 
of life worse for those who are forced to 
remain in the town. 

The subject came up accidentally, but it 
is one in which Dr. Mackennal has a deep 
personal interest. A few years agoa member 
of his congregation was so much impressed 
with the evils which result from a separation 
of the classes, that he shut up his house in 
Bowdon and went to live in one of the 
poorest and most neglected districts in 
Manchester. He had been giving money 
with both hands to all good causes, and had 
not been sparing either in personal service. 
But he had come to the conclusion that only 
by living among them could he properly do 
his duty to his “neighbours.” He discussed 
the matter with his minister, who urged that 
children would find it hard to live healthy 
lives in the heart of a noisy, smoky town. 
The answer seemed to Dr. Mackennal to go 
to the root of the whole question. “If we 
were compelled to live in the town we would 
take care that it was made fit to live in.” 
This noble citizen did not take his younger 
children with him, but his wife and daughter 
cheerfully shared his labours and his home 
in the slums. One regrets to add, though 


it is far from “the conclusion of the whole 
matter,” that after a period of earnest work 
he sickened and died. 

If we had to begin over again, Dr. Mac- 
kennal says, we would not dream of arranging 
our cities on the present plan. He thinks 
ancients were wiser than we. They spread 
their cities over a great area, and had parks 
and farms within what we would now call 
the municipal boundary. But the ancients, 
one may remark in passing, were not asked 
to deal with a great industrial movement 
like that which made England the workshop 
of the world. Only of late years have we 
begun to realise what this has cost us. Dr. 
Mackennal did not suggest a definite remedy 
for our social dislocation, but it may be 
pointed out that in Manchester, which has 
suffered as much, perhaps, as any other 
large centre, the problem is to some extent 
being solved by sending the working classes 
out to join their richer brethren in the 
suburbs. 

It is rather curious that Dr. Mackennal 
should have been connected with suburban 
congregations almost from the beginning of 
his ministerial life, setting out, as he did, 
with a strong desire to be a working man’s 
minister. But whatever regrets he may 
have on this point himself, it is safe to say 
that they are not shared by the Churches. 
Under other circumstances he might not 
have been able to work as he has done, and 
the service he has given to the many might 
have been restricted to the few. Though 
born in Cornwall, Dr. Mackennal regards 
himself as essentiallyaScotsman. His father 
was Scotch, and it was at Glasgow that he 
received his first college training. All his 
work, however, has been done in England. 
He was ordained at Burton-on-Trent in 1858, 
and was there for three years. The peculiar 
sense of possession of the place by the brew- 
ing interest made it difficult, he says, for a 
Congregational minister to do his work in 
Burton, and the difficulty was, in his case, 
accentuated by the personal hostility of a 
rich brewer, who was a member of the con- 
gregation. He retains, however, a grateful 
sense of the earnestness of the working men. 
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In no subsequent congregation did he ever 
find at the services that the men were always 
in the proportion of two to one of the 
women. In 1861 he removed to Surbiton, 
in 1870 to Leicester, and in 1877 to Bowdon. 
Ten years later he occupied the chair of the 
Congregational Union, and received his doc- 
torate from Glasgow. 

The federation of the Evangelical Free 
Churches is a movement he has much at 
heart. He was one of its founders, and is 
this year the President of the National 
Council. When I saw him he had just 
returned from the annual meetings of the 
Council, and naturally was full of the subject. 
The movement began in Manchester in 1892, 
and with wonderful rapidity has spread all 
over England. It has also made its influence 
felt in the colonies and in the United 
States ; and on the continent of Europe, to 
take a sentence from Dr. Mackennal’s presi- 
dential address, “ the hope has dawned that 
a new catholicity has arisen which may con- 
front and confute the old Jmperium, a new 
power by which Evangelical Protestantism 
may successfully defy both the Ultramontane 
and the Anglican Rome.” 

The seven sessions of the first congress 
were presided over by the Presidents for the 
year of seven different denominations. ‘The 
members present included 145 Congrega- 
tionalists, 51 Wesleyans, 33 Methodists of 
the United Free Churches, 28 Baptists, 14 
Presbyterians, 13 New Connexion Metho- 
dists, 9 Primitive Methodists, 2 Bible 
Christians, 2 Calvinistic Methodists, and a 
Bishop of the Free Church of England. 
Other denominations came in afterwards, 
and now the National Council has affiliated 
with it 580 local councils. The churches 
represented in these local councils have a 
membership of well over two millions ; and 
if the adherents are also counted in the 
estimated total, is about seven millions. The 
aim of the first congress was to discover and 
express the idea of the Church held in 
common by the denominations represented, 
and to unite the Churches in a strenuous 
and continued effort to Christianise the 
national life. 

The common sneer about the two hundred 
and thirty sects of Protestant Dissenters is 
absurd, Dr. Mackennal says, in face of the 
testimony to their “oneness” afforded by 
the National Council. And it is a curiously 


interesting little fact that since the move- 
ment began it has been found desirable to 
withdraw a certain page in “ Whitaker’s 
Almanack.” 

“ The Council proceeds upon the idea,” 
Dr. Mackennal went on to say, “that the 
unity of the Church of God does not depend 
upon any human arrangements whatsoever, 
and that where there is acommon faith there 
is a common worship. It appeals, there- 
fore, to the Christian idealist from the point 
of view of unity and catholicity. It also 
appeals to the Christian politician, and 
especially to the Free Churchman, who has 
long had the pain of seeing Nonconformists 
suffering all sorts of disabilities, political 
and social, because they were supposed to 
be a few eccentric people. When the whole 
of their forces are combined it is seen that 
Nonconformists are by no means an insig- 
nificant section of the community. As a 
matter of fact the Evangelical FreeChurchmen 
actually outnumber the adherents of the 
Church of England. But, afterall, the great 
object of the Free Church Council is a 
practical one. It is to secure that religious 
teaching and influence shall be brought 
within the reach of the whole of the people. 
It was impossible for any one of the denomi- 
nations to accept the responsibility of such 
a task, but it is not impossible for them to 
do so in combination. ‘The working out of 
this idea does not lend itself to platform 
oratory, and on that account it has not yet 
impressed the imagination of the people ; but 
it is really the most important work the 
Council is engaged in.” 

“ You think, then, this is one of the most 
important movements of the time ?” 

“ T know of none to equal it. It is quite 
possible that the first years of the new 
century will be marked by an advance in 
religion comparable to the Methodist move- 
ment of the eighteenth century. But it will 
be a movement not so much of individual 
evangelists as a great united movement of 
the Churches. The result will be that the 
marked individualism of the evangelical 
revival will be displaced by a sense of the 
fellowship and the social obligations of 
religion.” 

Dr. Mackennal has been twice to America 
as a delegate from the Congregational 
Union of England to the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the 
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United States. His last visit was in the 
summer of last year, at a critical stage in the 
war with Spain. He was received with very 
great friendliness, not only by his Congre- 
gational brethren but by the general inhabit- 
ants of Portland, Oregon, the town in which 
the meetings were held. He was invited to 
attend and 
speak at a 
town’s meet- 
ing, and the 
citizens _ pre- 
sented him 
with “the stars 
andstripes” in 
fine silk. 
‘The war,” 
said the Doc- 
tor in answer 
to a question 
of mine, “ has 
brought home 
to the general 
body of the 
American 
people things 
that were clear 
enough to 
those who had 
been to 
Europe. They 
begin to ap- 
preciate the 
difficulties of 
international 
life on the old 
continent, and 
to see that 
things they 
used to set 
down to ‘cus- 
sedness’ on 





(From a photograph by Franz Baum, Manchester) 


he feels mast indebted from a _ ministerial 
point of view are Dr. Bushnell and Frederick 
Denison Maurice. Over the mantelpiece 
there was a photograph of the eminent 
American divine, which the Doctor seemed 
to prize very highly. 

“T have still,’ he said, “the greatest 
reverence for 
these two men, 
although the 
complete 
change in our 
conceptions 
of the universe, 
and of the 
literary charac- 
ter of the Bible 
resulting from 
the acceptance 
of the doctrine 
of evolution 
and the readi- 
ness to listen 
to modern 
criticism, have 
taken me far 
away from the 
general posi- 
tion they oc- 
cupied.” 

“In what 
direction did 
Bushnell exert 
an influence?” 

“ Well, the 
great obliga- 
tion I feel to 
Bushnell is 
this, that he 
gave me an 
impression of 
the personality 


the part of REV. DR. MACKENNAL of man as 
the European setting him 
peoples were over nature, 


really due to the complexity of their relations 
with each other. I have never seen any- 
thing more impressive than this birth in the 
American people of a new sense of national 
responsibility. They seemed to feel that 
they were beginning a new era in their his- 
tory, and taking up ‘the white man’s burden,’ 
as Mr. Kipling would say.” 

I found Dr. Mackennal very willing to 
talk about books. ‘The two writers to whom 

XXVIII—32 


instead outcome of 
nature.” 

“ And Maurice ?” 

“From Maurice I have derived a sense 
of the sanctity of the nation and the deep 
importance of all social relations—the idea 
that a man does not even exist simply as 
an individual, but only as part of a com- 
munity.” 

My interlocutor expressed the hope that 


of being a _ mere 
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I was not going to ask him to furnish a list 
of the best hundred books. He had, of 
course, some favourites, but he would find it 
hard to extend the number far beyond half 
a dozen. 

Of course, “upon this hint I spake.” 
What were these favourites ? 

“Well,” he said, “ passing over such 
books as the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, and the great 
classics, I confess to a special liking for 
Hawthorne, Charles Lamb, and Bunyan. 
Often on Sunday nights I turn to one or 
other of these and read for an hour or two 
to quiet my mind after the nervous excite- 
ment of the day.” 

One is so accustomed to hear Scott 
spoken of as old-fashioned that it was re- 
freshing to find a man like Dr. Mackennal 
so warm in his admiration of him. He says 
that none of the modern analytical novelists 
have a keener perception of character. You 
never see the scalpel in Scott’s hands, yet 
you know his characters through and through. 
Instead of analysing, he embodies them. 
Another point on which Dr. Mackennal 
touched was the fact that Scott’s heroines 
were always, in the best sense of the word, 
ladies. Diana Vernon, with all her frank- 
ness, was a lady, and so was Jeanie Deans. 

For the new writers of fiction Dr. Mac- 
kennal cares little, though he admits—almost 
grudgingly, I thought—the genius and 
promise of Kipling. 

“You see, my literary education began 
with a copy of the ‘ Spectator’ I found when 
I was about eight years old. I had read it 
through more than once long before I 
was ten, and then I began on Swift. And 
so, before I knew what I was taking in, 
my literary judgment, to some extent at any 
rate, had been formed on these eighteenth- 
century models. Perhaps that is why I have 
never heartily taken to the modern stylists. 
Carlyle and Ruskin, for example, always 
seem to me so exaggerated and self-conscious 
in their methods of writing. They don’t 
appeal to me as the old purists do. I have 
the same feeling about Pater and Stevenson, 
though, to be sure, ‘The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ is an exquisite piece of work.” 

“ Ye’re no blate,” I was once told by an 
old Scotsman from whom, in the interests of 
readers, I was seeking to extract some infor- 
mation. But an interviewer—if you will 
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forgive me the personal allusion—should 
not be too diffident ; so I ventured to tackle 
Dr. Mackennal with regard to the prepara- 
tion of his sermons. Those who have heard 
him preach, and noted his clear exposition 
and “marrowy choice of words,” would 
certainly come to the conclusion that his 
discourses were carefully written out. Such, 
however, is not the fact, at all events of 
recent years. 

“For thirty years I wrote carefully one 
sermon a week ; for the second sermon I was 
content only with notes. Latterly I have 
preached hundreds of sermons without writing 
a single word, and for nearly all my recent 
sermons I have only had a few notes. I 
had long been persuaded of the advantage in 
delivery of the unwritten over the written 
sermon, but what finally decided me was a 
sentence in Dr. Storrs’ book on preaching 
without notes. Dr. Storrs points out that to 
preach effectively without notes a man must 
take care of his health, and as I was in 


(From a photograph by Franz Baum, Manchester) 
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danger of neglecting my health I was glad to 
adopt a method which would compel me to 
look after it. At the same time I feel that 
had it not been for the thirty years of 
previous close preparation it would have 
been a very perilous thing for me to adopt 
the extemporaneous method. Even as it is, 
I often feel the need to make my preparation 
more rigid.” 

It would take too much space to touch 
upon all the topics discussed by Dr. 
Mackennal in the course of the evening. 
He had, of course, something to say on the 
position of affairs in the Church of England. 
As a member of a Free Church he sympathises 
with the desire of religious men to order 
according to their liking the affairs of the 
religious community to which they belong. 
Itis what the Free Churches have been doing 
for two or three hundred years. But in the 
present case it is a question of law, and no 
law-respecting community can be expected 
to tolerate the attitude taken up by the 
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Ritualists. He thinks that nothing in recent 
times has done so much to precipitate dis- 
establishment. 

Congregationalists will no doubt be glad 
to take a sentence on the subject of their 
own denomination. Dr. Mackennal thinks 
that the Congregationalism of to-day is 
remarkably unlike and yet remarkably like 
the Congregationalism of fifty years ago. It 
is no more disposed now than it was then to 
give up the liberty of the individual Church, 
or to put itself under the restraint of a 
central government or a written creed. But 
the individualism of the earlier time is gone, 
and no body of Churches is more prominent 
in the modern socialistic movement than the 
Congregational. 

My notes are not nearly exhausted ; 
but enough, perhaps, has been written 
to give readers who do not know him 
some notion of the broad and vigorous per- 
sonality of one of the leaders of the Free 
Churches. 


THE CONVICT SHIP “SUCCESS” 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


Leith among small and modern 

vessels, the famous old convict ship 

Success, a splendid relic of Britain’s 
“ wooden-wall” days, was easy to single out. 
So gay was it with flags of all nations 
that a young companion gave a little de- 
lighted exclamation at the sight, and skipped 
up the gangway with vivacity. I followed 
reluctantly, knowing the “show” was not 
going to yield the pleasure she innocently 
anticipated. Indeed, writing weeks after 
the inspection, the question still remains in 
my mind an open one, whether it would not 
have been better had the Australians suc- 
ceeded in destroying this last survival of its 
days of brutal degradation, as they did the rest 
of the hulks. For many weeks one had heard 
of the ship’s visit to Leith; how the enter- 
prise of Mr. J. C. Harvie, a prominent citizen 
of Melbourne, had brought the old Success 
on a round of calls to the various ports of 
the British Isles ; how interesting he made 


Hs in the crowded docks at 


the exhibition of her former use, and how 
thousands flocked to look with curiosity, with 
pity, or with philosophical reflection, accord- 
ing to their natures, at that exhibition. And 
yet despite the horror and depression which 
came over one at the vividness of realisation, 
through the wax models in the cells, and 
Mr. Harvie’s lecture thereon, one’s second 
thoughts admit that it may be well to carry 
this object-lesson of a not far bygone in- 
humanity all round our shores—* lest we 
forget.” 

In brief explanation it should be stated, 
then, that the fine old teak-wood vessel, in 
itself interesting both from its appearance 
and from its viccissitudes of fortune, is the 
last survival of our old penal system, that 
awful blot upon our civilisation which 
endured, a hideous anachronism, at our 
fairest colony, past the middle of our much- 
vaunted nineteenth century. Walking round 
her upper decks before descending into what 
our guide warns us is the “ Inferno,” one 
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gives a brief imaginative retrospect to the old 
vessel’s chequered career—for she was not 
built to immure despairing, cursing, reckless 
wretches, nor yet to be exhibited as a fearful 
example to shame and sadder a new genera- 
tion, grown somewhat wiser, but to plough 
the waves in honourable merchant service, 
Strongly and honestly made, and even orna- 
mented with a kind of sober splendour— 
and possessing 
a figure-head 
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tion” for their criminals in the middle of 
the present century. 

Mr. Harvie explains as we climb down into 
the dismal precincts of the hulks that they 
are lighted for the convenience of visitors. 
The convicts had no light. And depression 
begins before the first cell is inspected by the 
assurance that every single convict, no matter 
how comparative his guilt, had to spend the 

first two years 





sadly out of 
harmony, in its 
womanly out- 
lines, .with its 
later use, the 
Success must 
have been a 
smart and gal- 
lant merchant- 
man when she 
left her docks at 
Moulmeir in 
1790. Indian 
princes and na- 
bobs trod her 
decks and ad- 
mired her gor- 
geous fittings, 
and her proud 
way was unac- 
companied _ by 
the customary 
cruiser, as she 
carried sufficient 
guns for her own 
protection and 
that of her costly 
cargo of ivory, 
silk,and precious 
stones. And 
she bears the 
scars of several 
sea-fights, engaged in during her palmy days. 
In 1829 she was chartered by the British 
Admiralty to sail to Australia with emigrants, 
who settled at the now flourishing city of 
Perth. Her last voyage in this new réle of 
emigrant ship was in 1852. She was then 











. purchased by the Victorian Government, and 


turned into hulks. Alas, poor Swccess! 
Her neat, comfortable cabins and fittings 
were taken out of her, and now we 
must go below and see what British-born 
men conceived as suituble “accommoda- 











(From a photograph by Crawford, Portobello) 
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of his punish- 
ment in this 
hideous dun- 
geon. Many of 
them nevercame 
out alive. 

Into the 
sickening recital 
of the discipline 
of the hulks it is 
unnecessary to 
enter. In 1857, 
a correspondent 
writing to the 
Melbourne Age 
said: “I have 
seen the dun- 
geons of Spiel- 
berg, and the 
miseries of the 
galleys, and ex- 
perienced (as a 
visitor) the hor- 
rors of the Con- 
tinental gaols; I 
have crossed the 
Bridge of Sighs, 
and been down 
to the uttermost 
depths of the 
Prison beyond 
where the 
Council of Ten 
immured their victims for ever ; but not one of 
these is to becompared in refinement of cruelty 
and multiplication of horrors to the floating 
hells of Victoria.” These words, to one listen- 
ing to a part only of the revolting history of 
the Success softened for the ears of a woman, 
do not seem too severe. The faintest con- 
ception of brutal men—for one grants that 
the unhappy creatures immured, chained, 
flogged, branded, tortured with heavy 
weights, and long-continued cruel positions, 
and by foul air and hopeless darkness were 
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mostly very brutal men—hardening further 
under their punishment, even to desperation, 
blaspheming, quarrelling, breaking out into 
violence which was met with fresh tortures, 
is worse than one of the awful silences of 
our forefathers’ vengeance on guilt. What 
the reality must have been like is known to 
some still living. 

The saddest part of this Gehenna to 
thinking people is that a pretence was made 
to observe religion on board. ‘There was a 
chaplain, who had to see that Bibles were 
placed in the cells—where no light was shed 
to read them! and who read prayers to the 
convicts. They were brought in detach- 
ments, bound, and with leather masks over 
their faces, shoved into a cell with iron bars 
across it, very like a lion’s den at a 
menagerie, and the chaplain read the blessed 
tidings of pity from a safe position outside 
the bars. One of these clergymen bravely 
exposed the horrors he thus came to know 
about, and was the means of forming a 
healthy public opinion which agitated 
through a committee of prominent Mel- 
bourne citizens for the reformation of the 
hulks. Government resisting, the usual 
result followed such resistance—revolution. 

Captain Price, then governor of the ship, 
and a man of inflexible temperament, proud 
of his severity and only the more determined 
as he felt his methods opposed, was set 
upon by concerted attack of some of the 
convicts and brutally murdered. There was 
a ghastly reprisal, the murderers paid the 
full penalty for their terrible revenge upon 
their cruel jailer, but the conscience of the 
people was awakened at last, and they rose 
up in righteous indignation and demanded 
that this evil should cease from among them. 
And so in 1857 the Success ceased to 
groan with human misery, and lay “a sheer 
hulk” in her moorings, until from being 
utilised as a prison for refractory seamen, 
then for the worst women and reformatory 
boys (with less rigorous discipline and con- 
ditions of punitive existence), she was 
employed for storage of powder and ammu- 
nition. 

Finally, it occurred to certain Australians 
that it would be well to get rid of every 
mortifying relic of old penal days, and only 
by a clerical error was the Success, the 
most interesting and historic of these, omitted 
from the list of “condemned.” This 


omission suggested to certain other Aus- 
tralians, who had no family interest in the 
sweeping away of relics, that the Swccess 
would be well worth exhibiting ; and in spite 
of many and determined attempts to prevent 
it, both by petitioning Government to forbid 
the proposed exhibition, and, that failing, 
by private assault upon the véssel with 
intent to “scuttle ” it, the plan was carried 
out, and the Swuccess has deserved her 
name in her last ré/e, as an exhibition. 

We stumbled up by the dim light, and 
with numbed sensations, into the salt sea air 
and blessed day. Oh, the relief of seeing 
free men, all un-ideal as is everything and 
everybody about Leith Docks! Mr. Harvie’s 
last story was interrupted by a fresh visitor, 
but the echo of it was an ugly refrain all 
along the dockyard. “I don’t believe the 
Almighty has jurisdiction south of the 
Equator.” That was what a desperate con- 
vict hurled at the chaplain one Sunday 
morning, and for saying which he was put 
in irons—by way of tender remonstrance. 
And one’s heart was prone to cry out “Oh, 
where was God while such travesties on His 
justice and righteousness were being enacted? 
Why does He permit such evils?” 

“Dinna take on sae aboot it,” said a 
wistful voice beside me. “ Thae men lived 
afore the days of Christianity, ye ken.” 

The irony was quite unconscious, the 
dear girl was so dismayed by what she had 
witnessed that she had forgotten to listen to 
dates, and the hopeful suggestion in her 
funny mistake, that thirty years have seen 
too rapid strides towards the Christian ideal 
for this young creature to imagine the 
atrocities she had seen being perpetrated in 
Christian days only came afterwards. Just 
then I wanted something to make me feel in 
charity with humanity, so I turned into 
Trinity House to look at David Scott’s 
magnificent picture ‘Vasco de Gama 
Rounding the Cape.” 

Yes, it was something of an answer—this 
splendid ideal of the Hero, Man, striving 
and struggling through all the powers, 
natural and supernatural, that could retard 
his advancing, conquering progress upwards 
and onwards. At his feet cowardice, sullen 
submission, superstition, selfishness, brutality. 
By his side, eager, aspiring, worshipful youth, 
and brave, steady, plodding manhood, each 
with knightly support for the Hero. Over- 
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head, storms and blackness, and menacing 
giant hands of the spirit of evil. And in the 
midst, firm on the travailing ship, with daunt- 
less front and unquailing vision, the Hero 
himself. It is a glorious conception, this 
picture, and gloriously wrought. But it was 
not enough, and all day long the thought of 
countless wrongs, yet unredressed even yet 
only partially seem, rankled in a mind 
depressed and haunted by a note yet 
unstruck. And then as night fell the note 
was sounded, sweet as an angel voice, the 
love-note of Humanity. For I stood in the 
corridor of that great Hospital in Edinburgh, 
whose portals stand open day and night with 
pitying invitation to pain, and looked through 
the glass doors into the ward. The soft 
shaded lights just showed two long rows of 
scarlet-covered cots, in each of which a pillow 
supported a quiet face. It was all peace and 
stillness, the only visible movement that of 
the three grey figures gliding down the ward 


and stopping fora moment at each bed—the 
nurses making the last round before the 
night-nurses came on duty. And at the 
sight of their gentle ministry, given like the 
dew of Heaven to all alike, good and bad, 
worthy or unworthy, came the antidote for 
the morning’s horrors—the remembrance of 
the Love that will yet woo the world to 
better things, though it is long, long in win- 
ning its lovely way and working its lovely 
will—though 
Men at war with men, 
Heed not the love-song which it sings. 


“ Before the days of Christ,” was the penal 
system of the Success? Yes, the uninten- 
tional irony of the innocent girl is the hope 
of the woman, as it was of Tennyson’s hos- 
pital nurse, who said of that day— 


Has it come? It has only dawned.—It will 
come by-and-by! 
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FIRST PAPER 


ESTROYED and almost obliterated 
by violence and time and change, 
not once but repeatedly, Ripon 
Cathedral still remains a monu- 

ment of human achievement and aspiration. 

Here in the seventh century, before Gothic 
architecture was born, Wilfrid, as Eddius, 
one of his chaplains, writes, “ built a Basilica 
of polished stone from its foundations in the 
earth to the top, supported on high by many 
columns and porticoes.” 

Of this the only existing relic is the crypt 
beneath the central tower, which in _ its 
partial ruin tells us something of the vanished 
superstructure. The round heads of its 
window and niches, each head cut out of a 
single stone, denote a time when men did 
not know how to build an arch. The fine 
hard cement left in fragments on the wall 


speak of Italian or other foreign workmen 
brought to a country where churches were 
still of wood and thatch. Again, the indica- 
tions of an altar at the west end, and the 
window in the east wall to afford a view 
from the nave of the relics in the crypt, hint 
of Wiifrid’s journeys and appeals to Rome, 
as any one may see who has visited St. 
Peter’s. It is even said that the shape of 
the crypt and of its companion at Hexham, 
also built by Wilfrid, closely resembles that 
of a chapel in the Catacombs. 

Wilfrid’s Basilica was dedicated about 
A.D. 670 by Wilfrid himself, then (for a 
time) Bishop of York. The ceremony is 
described in Fasti Eboracenses as one of 
great splendour, and is the earliest recorded 
Dedication Service in the annals of the 
English Church, Among many noble gifts 
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was one from the founder—a copy 
of the four Gospels in gold letters 
on purple vellum, with jewelled 
corners. This found its way later 
into the archives of the Vatican, 
and was, it is said, given by Leo X. 
to Henry VIII. when he was made 
“ Defender of the Faith,” and after- 
wards presented by Cardinal Wolsey 
to the See of York. Where is it 
now? 

Ripon Basilica seems to have 
stood for nearly 300 years. In the 
tenth century Athelstan conferred 
on it the privilege of Sanctuary, 
and the right of using the Ordeal 
of Fire and Water. Eight stone 
crosses, one or two of which still 
exist, marked the boundaries of 
sanctuary, within which the homi- 
cide found shelter from his pur- 
suers. 

About A.D. 948 came the first 
great destruction. There was a 
quarrel between clergy and King. 
“ Archbishop Wulfstan, the very 
man upon whom Athelstan conferred all these 
privileges, threw himself on the Danish side 
in the wars of Edmund and Edred.” (Bishop 
Stubbs.) Edred of Northumbria came with 
fire and sword, and left behind him ruin and 
devastation. 

Hard on the steps of the destroyer, how- 
ever, came the builder. In the course of 
his visitations, Odo the Primate, finding 
Ripon in ruins, exhumed Wilfrid’s remains, 
which he conveyed to Canterbury, though 
he left some portion “ lest the place which 
Wilfrid had loved above all others, while he 
remained in the flesh, should be utterly 
deprived of all relics of him.” How much 
of the saint he took, and how much he left, 
is not recorded. In the thirteenth century, 
Archbishop Gray states that the saint is still 
intact in his shrine. Till Reformation times 
this shrine at Ripon was a place of pilgrimage, 
and “the red box at the feet of Wilfrid” 
received for many a generation the offerings 
of those who came for their own souls’ sake, 
or to obtain for their murrain-stricken cattle 
the benefits of Wilfrid’s Birnyng Iron and 
Pokstone—whatever those curative imple- 
ments may have been. 

Alas! the shrine of a saint, whether wholly 
or partially tenanted, did not save Ripon 
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Basilica in the eleventh century from the 
ruthless vengeance of the Conqueror on the 
warpath against his rebellious Northumbrians. 
This second destruction seems to have left 
nothing of Wilfrid’s church but the famous 
crypt, any work done by Odo being entirely 
obliterated. 

Again, after the destroyer, the builder. 
Thomas of Bayeux, the first Norman Arch- 
bishop of York (1069-1100), built, it is 
thought, in whole or in part, a Romanesque 
or Norman Church, of which there still 
remain the crypt and apsidal chapel on the 
south side of the choir. The old altar- 
platform, an aumbry, a credence, and a 
piscina are still in siti, though some doubt 
whether piscinz belong to so early a date. 

The third great destroyer was himself also 
the greatest of Ripon builders. Roger de 
Pont |’Evéque (as we should say, Roger of 
Bishopsbridge), Archbishop of York from 
1154 to 1181, boldly removed nearly the 
whole of the previous structure, and built a 
glorious church of his own, to which we shall 
return later. 

After Roger’s day the flood of destruction 
never rose high enough or beat furiously 
enough to sweep away the whole Minster. 
Half a century later, however, Archbishop 
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Gray took down Roger’s west front to build 
the present facade and western towers. We 


will not call him a destroyer. He belonged 
to a generation when’ the transition from 
Norman into Early English or Pointed 
Gothic had completed itself, and he could 
not refrain from an essay in the new style. 
Moreover he not only built the west front, 
but raised lofty octagonal spires of timber 
and lead on all three towers of the Minster. 
An interesting outline of the Cathedral with 
its three spires may still be seen traced on 
the Communion plate, which belongs to the 
reign of Charles II., about the time when 
the central spire fell, and the other two 
were removed for fear of a similar disaster. 
Before the thirteenth century had run its 
course, between 1280 and 1297, the east wall 
of Roger’s choir is said to have given way. 
Some probability is lent to this statement by 
_ the nature of the ground at this part of the 
foundations. Possibly, however, the earlier 
work gave way only to enthusiasm for a new 
development of architecture. To this time 
belong the Early Decorated work in the 
choir and the great east window with its fine 
geometrical tracery. 


There are two points of: especial 
interest in connection with this Early 
Decorated part of the choir. As men 
first ventured on the lighter and airier 
construction, with great window space, 
to which Gothic architecture tended, 
they sought security, as if half-trembling 
at their own temerity, in enormous 
buttresses. The two corner buttresses 
at the east end of Ripon Minster 
contain winding staircases which termi- 
nate in tiny chambers, of which one at 
least has plain indications of having 
been tenanted. Sir Gilbert Scott thinks 
it may have been the cell of a recluse. 
By others it is considered a temporary 
prison, in which the offenders were 
locked up till the clergy of the Minster, 
who, of course, were civil as well as 
ecclesiastical functionaries, had time 
co deal with them. Sir Gilbert Scott 
does not seem to have noticed more 
than one chamber, whereas the indica- 
tions in the north-east buttress cor- 
respond to those in the south-east. A 
pair of prisoners sounds more likely 
than a pair of hermits, even in me- 
dizeval days. 

The other matter to note as concerning 
this Decorated work is outside the church, 
where battlements too large and massive for 
mere ornament will be noticed by the ob- 
servant eye. These battlements on the 
choir and transept are very different from 
the corresponding and purely ornamental 
work on the roof of the Perpendicular nave. 
Go up on to the leads of the choir aisle, and 
you will find the embrasures cut in sucha 
way as to give to an archer the utmost free- 
dom of aim compatible with full protection. 
Of course the actual stonework is some of 
it new, but it is done closely on the lines of 
the old. 

Now mark the date of this Decorated work, 
1297, and say whether coming events did 
not cast their shadows before. In 1318 
came the fourth great destruction from a 
marauding army of Scots under Bruce. It 
was in the weak reign of Edward II., and 
an English garrison may have found in the 
Minster their only available fortress. These 


military defences, strangely placed upon the 
very sanctuary, hint of Englishmen at bay 
with a surrounding camp of Scots below. 
Whatever happened to the archers, the town 
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of Ripon was plundered and burnt, and the 
interior of the church spoiled of all its 
treasures. © Woodwork, hangings, manu- 
scripts of inestimable value, all went to the 
flames. This is the last destruction of Ripon 
Church by an avowed enemy. 

The latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the fifteenth were mainly a period of 
repair. The “Lady Loft” was built over 
the Norman aisle, now used as a vestry and 
Chapter-house. It is a curious and unusual 
place for a Lady Chapel, perhaps selected 
on account of the difficulty and expense 
connected both with ground and _ building 
at the east end. Every available position in 
the Minster, not excepting the crypts or the 
space between the ceiling and roof of the 
choir, was turned to account as a chantry, 
where tapers were kept continually burning 
and priests were continually offering Masses 
“for the quick and the dead.” “The Min- 
sters of York, Ripon, and Beverley were full 
of chantry chapels,” as Walbran the anti- 
quary tells us. 

In 1459, the south-east corner of 
the lantern tower gave way, and de- 
stroyed in its fall those parts of the 
adjacent transept and choir which 
we see to have been rebuilt after 
fifteenth-century designs. When the 
eastern wall of the south transept and 
the first three bays on the south of 
the choir had thus been restored— 
and it is worth noting that in the 
third bay Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular all 
meet—the lovely canopied stalls were 
begun in 1489 and finished in 1494, 
to be partially destroyed by the fall 
of the spire in 1660. The Perpen- 
dicular stone screen also belongs to 
this period of renovation, and the 
sedilia are perhaps of a little later 
date. 

As a means of obtaining funds for 
church-building, ‘‘Indulgences” were 
to the Middle Ages what bazaars are 
to our own day. They were, at any 
rate, as effectual, however they may 
bear comparison from a spiritual 
and moral point of view. An In- 
dulgence granted by Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, Archbishop of York, in 1512, 
states that the nave—Roger’s mag- 
nificent aisleless nave, of which you 


may see a striking sketch by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, as accurate as trained insight can 
make it, in the Archeological Journal (vol. 
xxxi. No. 124, 1874)—was blown down. 
Opportunity was taken to rebuild the greater 
part of it, throwing out aisles to north and 
south and substituting lofty arcades and 
clerestories for Roger’s ruined walls. The 
central or lantern tower, which had shown 
such signs of weakness, was strengthened 
by massive casing of the old piers with new 
work, and the conversion of Roger’s round, 
and therefore weak, arches, into lofty pointed 
ones. Funds, however, seem to have run 
short in spite of the Indulgence, for the 
renewal of the central tower, partially exe- 
cuted fifty years earlier, was still left un- 
finished. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the archi- 
tectural history ends here. In 1593 “ was 
the greate speare of Saint Wilfray steeple in 
Rippon sett on fire by lighteninge about 
thre of the clocke in the morning, and by 
God’s ayde and helpe of the townsmen it 
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was quinshed before seaven of the clocke in 


the morninge” (MS. Chronicle, 1615). 
This injured spire, being left unrepaired, 
came crashing down in 1660, “ and the fall 
of it did likewise beat down the chancel, 
which was the only part where the people 
could assemble for public worship.” ‘The 
body likewise of the said church, which was 
before very ruinous, was by the fall of the 
said steeple sorely shaken.” Part of the 
beautiful canopied stalls was destroyed. The 
central spire was not rebuilt, the two western 
spires were taken down as a measure of pre- 
caution, and Letters Patent were obtained 
from Charles II., setting forth the needs of 
a public subscription. 

Six thousand pounds were subscribed in 
response to this royal appeal, and the Minster 
perhaps saved thereby from becoming an 
irretrievable ruin. Since the seventeenth 
century various minor repairs and restora- 
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tions, not always in the happiest of 
taste, have been executed by the 
Chapter, till, in 1861, Bishop Bicker- 
steth and Dean Goode once more 
played the part of Odo or of Roger 
of Bishopsbridge, and, with the help 
of the public and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, employed Sir Guibert 
Scott to completely restore the fabric 
at a cost of £40,000. 

There is no record of Ripon 
Minster having been in the hands of 
one of the regular monastic orders. 
At the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, and also in 1086 when the 
building was destroyed by William 
the Conqueror, it belonged to a Col- 
lege of the Secular Canons of the 
Order of St. Augustine. It was a 
parish church, and the mother church 
of the Liberty of Ripon—a district 
which was formerly the estate of the 
Archbishops of York, and which still 
retains its own jurisdiction and magis- 
trates. The Augustinian Canons ap- 
pear to have ministered to the whole 
tract of country from Pateley Bridge 
to Sharow, and from North Stainley 
to Bishop Monkton. This College, 
called “of the Canons of St. Wil- 
frid,” was dissolved, and the chan- 
tries suppressed by Edward VI., who 
annexed their endowments to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and allowed 
twenty pounds a year to a qualified minister 
to conduct the services of the church. 
During the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
this somewhat beggarly arrangement was 
continued. James I. reconstructed the 
ecclesiastical college, and endowed it for 
a Dean and six Prebendaries. In 1836 the 
See and Chapter of Ripon were established 
by Act of Parliament, and Ripon once 
more, after 1100 years, had a Bishop and a 
Cathedral. 


Ripon is not usually counted among our 
great and famous cathedrals. Compared 
with the spacious magnificence and complex 
structure of buildings like Canterbury, York, 
or Lincoln, it is small and simple. It has 
no quadrangle of cloisters fraught with 
monkish memories. Its entire wealth of old 
glass is comprised in one window, a mosaic 
of fragments, near the south-west tower. It 
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: has no monu- 
ments of first- 
rate import- 


, ance. It is not 
2 hi i linked in our 
{ sy J thought, like 

: Westminster 
Abbey or the 


great metropo- 
litan churches, 
with well-known 
dramatic scenes 
from English 
history. 

Yet, in some 
respects, Ripon 
Cathedral has 
an interest and 
attraction al- 
most unique. 
It has been a 
Cathedral twice 
in its history, 
and eleven hun- 
dred and fifty 
years elapsed 
between the 
appointment of 
its first Bishop 
Eadhed or Eata 
in 678, and the 
consecration of 
its second, Dr. Longley, in 1836. 
It became an Abbey of the Augus- 
tinians, then a parish church, then 
a collegiate church, and once more 
a Cathedral. It has a Saxon crypt 
of undisputed genuineness, which 
the present Bishop can recognise 
as a part of the Cathedral of the 
seventh century, and which bridges 
over the interval of eleven centuries 
between Wilfrid and Eata of that 
day, and Dr. Boyd Carpenter of 
this. Here is now exemplified every 
period of English architecture— 
Saxon, Norman, Transition from 
Norman to Gothic, Early English, 
Decorated, Early and Late Perpen- 
dicular. Here is some of the finest 
existing work of the third of those 
periods. Here, in a word, is the 
history of Northern England written 
in stone. 

Before, however, we enter the 
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Cathedral, let us give a thought to the 
ground beneath our feet, as we stand at gaze 
before the western front. Over this place 
have swept “ the drums and tramplings of 
three conquests ; ” yes, of three times three. 
The tide of war ebbed and flowed here in 
prehistoric times. We are in a region of 
ancient earthworks and stone circles, which 
has yielded flint weapons and the relics of 
those who used them. A golden torque and 
a bronze sword came to light on a farm near 
Studley Park. In the Residence grounds, 
two or three hundred yards east of the 
Cathedral, is the strange mound called 
Ailcy Hill, compact of the bones of men and 
horses, and eloquent of 


Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 


Three miles to the northward, at Castle 
Dykes, were discovered a Roman Camp and 
the remains of a building evidently destroyed 
by fire and violence, together with the skele- 
tons of inmates, struck down, perhaps, in the 
attempt to escape the flames. 

In the peat of Grewelthorpe Moor, about 
six miles to the north-west, where he had 
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lost his way and 
perished in the 
bog 1400 years 
‘ ago, was found 
the mummified 
7 yin Drew ; bod y of a 
4 hl Roman, his toga 


He 


oS still green, his 
stockings _ still 
yellow, his sandals still artistic. 

Very close to us, in the Deanery garden, 
is the site of the “old Abbaye of Ripon,” 
where the gentle Cuthbert entertained an 
angel unawares, and found in return for 
his frugal hospitality three loaves of won- 
drous bread left by his vanished visitor. 

On our right across the churchyard, a 
bowshot to the south, isa ruined chapel. The 
altar-stone still stands on which, tradition 
says, a Scottish king’s ransom was paid 
down. The chapel belonged to a hospital 
(Maison-Dieu, or Massendew as it used to 
be spelt) which provided quarters for “eight 
poor folkes, men and women, the which in 
time past have been of honest behaviour,” 
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and for a priest. ‘“ Alsoe there is in the 
said Massendew, two common beds for 
every true travelling man that hath noe 
spending, and there he may be eased one 
day and one night, in fulfilling of the sea- 
ven works of mercy.” A typeof casual ward 
more inviting perhaps to honest tramps 
than the best ordered of modern work- 
houses. A few yards away from this 
is an old house where Mary Queen 
of Scots once spent the night, a captive 
on her way from Bolton Castle in Wens- 
leydale to Sheffield, and where she wrote 
a letter to Queen Elizabeth. 

The very spot where we stand was 
ridden over by the Parliamentary troopers 


of Sir Thomas Mauleverer, when they made 


the Minster a barrack for horse and man, and 
probably defaced or destroyed a good many 
interesting things in stone or wood or 
glass. Here, perhaps, was a deadly scuffle 
with the Cavaliers of Sir John Mallory, who 
came from Skipton Castle, which he held for 
the King, to teach the Roundheads a lesson 
—and taught it. He came again, at least 
once, for his long rest in the Mallory Chapel. 
Behind us lie the streets in which have 
ridden Athelstan, and Robert Bruce, and 
Edward I., and Henry IV. and James L., 
and Charles I.—once on royal progress and 
once in captivity—and Oliver Cromwell. 
Here, perhaps, Sir Simon Ward of Givendale 
assembled his Ripon contingent, to meet 
his and their death at the battle of Bannock- 
burn. 

Yes, they have all been here, Britons and 
Romans and Saxons and Danes, conquer- 
ing Normans, marauding Scots, Puritan 
troopers, loyal Cavaliers, abbots and bishops 
and archbishops, princes in their pride and 
princes in their fall. 





WHEN THE WIFE’S AWAY 
By F. D. H. 


HEN two people live together in 
the heart of the country they do 
not always realise how depen- 
dent upon one another they 

They have, perhaps, no children, 


become. 


but have enjoyed twenty years of married 
life, which has owed its serenity to the 
unselfish skill with which the wife had 
adapted herself to the varying fortunes and 
moods of her husband. He has now and 
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again found his expenses outstripping his 
income, and has summoned a committee of 
two, elected himself chairman, and given 
that committee a bad half hour, but has not 
succeeded in creating a discontented minority, 
or indeed in anything except in finding that 
the blame must be laid at his own door, and 
that the wife has her own ways of meeting 
the difficulty, and of bringing balm to his 
troubled soul. Or, he must go off for a few 
days’ fishing. She will be left all alone? 
Oh! hang it all, hasn’t she got those ever- 
lasting flower-borders, and the chickens she’s 
always feeding when he wants her, to say 
nothing of that brute of a donkey in the 
paddock which brays the moment it hears 
her voice, and is rewarded by any amount 
of petting (as to which he feels, but nothing 
would induce him to own to, a certain sense 
of jealousy, as of strokings belonging by 
rights to his own soft head)? He knows 
perfectly well that she will be lonely, and is 
secretly ashamed when she smiles a little 
wistfully and says “ Yes, do, Jem; it will 
do you good.” 

Or, again, he is writing a book, and has shut 
his door and announced that he is busy for the 
whole morning. As a matter of fact ideas 
don’t come very fast, and he has taken up the 
paper for five minutes, when the sound of 
approaching footsteps causes him to thr>w 
it hastily on to a chair, pick up his pen, and 
frown the frown of interrupted inspiration, 
as the wife pops in her head, ostensibly to 
ask a question about the time he would like 
to start for their drive after luncheon, but 
really, as he is very well aware, to see that 
his fire is all right and that he is not over- 
working himself. He knows all the tricks 
of the business; looks a little vacantly at 
her, pretends not to catch what she says, 
makes a mighty effort to bring himself down 
from the flights of his imagination, and lets 
her see as plainly as possible that he con- 
siders her presence an intrusion. But it is 
no use. All he gets is a cheery smile, a 
nod, and with “ Sure you’re all right, dear— 
not doing too much ?” she is gone, knowing 
that the question of the pony cart can quite 
well be left till they meet at luncheon. 

Then one day there comes a surprise. 
The wife says “There are those visits I 
must pay in the north; I can’t put them off 
any longer; I suppose you couldn’t come, 
too?” This last with a shade of entreaty. 


No; it is out of the question; he has 
promised those publishers to get on with 
the book ; and then, as certain visions of 
long uninterrupted hours of work, and the 
sort of feeling a child has on seeing a pro- 
spect of a whole holiday with no grown ups 
at home, come to him, he backs up the idea, 
declares he shall be all right, and finally 
packs her off to Yorkshire with a more dis- 
tinct sense of the parting than he has ever 
felt when /e has been the one to go, but 
with many plans for the proper enjoyment 
of his liberty. 
* * * * * 

She has been gone a week. ‘There are 
daily letters between them, and he finds 
himself unconsciously filling Ais more and 
more with such details of the house and 
garden as he thinks may hasten her return. 
“There is something wrortg with two of the 
last brood of buff Orpingtons ; the maids 
don’t look happy, and seem to be at a loose 
end; the buds on the apple-trees are begin- 
ning to open; given one or two mild nights 
and sunny days and the orchard will be a 
mass of bloom ; she knows how short a time 
it lasts, and so on.” 

The book has got on a good bit, but it 
has suffered by the loss of the interruptions, 
those little bright incursions which rested 
him for a few minutes, and were of more 
value that he realised. Besides, it is very 
dull to have no one to tell how far one has 
got in the chapter which has been the great 
crux of the book. 

Meals, too, have become a bore. He has 
taken in the paper and propped it against a 
specimen glass, which promptly fell over and 
made a mess of the table-cloth ; besides, he 
has been told it is a bad thing for the diges- 
tion to read at meals, so he gives up the 
paper and bolts his dinner in ten minutes, 
which must be a great deal worse. At all 
events, he thinks, this solitary life must be 
economical, and then he drives off to the 
nearest town, wanders up and down looking 
into the shop windows, wonders whether 
“‘ she * would like a paste buckle or a bon- 
net, decides (in a rash moment) on the 
latter, pays a smiling young woman a 
ridiculous price for an erection of roses and 
faded lilac which she has been trying hard to 
sell for the last six months, and is more 
than satisfied, in fact almost tearful in his 
pleasure, when a letter from the wife a day 
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or two afterwards tells him that he ‘is 
clever,” that he “is good” to her, and 
that she hasn’t worn it yet because of the 
weather. 

Then one day he is shut into his dressing- 
room for a long time and there is much 
scrubbing with a nailbrush. He, who 
loathes gardening, and especially that part of 
it which entails the accumulation of dry soil 
under his fingernails, has actually been 
weeding ! Was it a mere chance that her 
favourite border was the scene of his 
labours ? 

That same evening, too, he strolls down 
to the paddock gate. Why is he looking 
round to see that no one is about? What 
is he stealthily taking out of his pocket? He 





has brought an apple for the donkey 
“Wonders will never cease” thinks the 
moke, rendered suspicious by former experi- 
ence. 

Then there are the evenings. “Patience” 
is monotonous after a time. Neighbours 
are kind, and he dines out now and then, 
but it is horrid to come back toa yawning 
parlour-maid, and half dead fire, and no one 
to speak to. 

So one day he fumbles suspiciously with 
the Bradshaw, writes a couple of notes to 
say that he is unexpectedly called away from 
home, packs a bag, and, more to his own 
surprise than any one else’s, is heard at the 
little booking-office in the wayside station 
taking a ticket for the North. 





“FOUR ANGELS ROUND MY BED” 
By ALICE F. BARRY 


ss HEN I’m grown up,” said a 
small child to me the other 
day, “I shall go to bed at 


ten!” This with much em- 
phasis, accompanied, I am sorry to say, with 
tears and some stamping of feet. Eight 
o’clock was the signal for dismissal, and the 
little maid could not believe the envy with 
which I watched her carried off, rebelling 
vainly against the laws of the present, so I 
did not attempt to explain it to her. Later 
she will understand. We all rebel at one 
time of our lives. A favourite castle-in-the- 
air is that where no nurse mars the pros- 
pect, and we go to bed or not just as we 
please; certainly we “sit up late” every 
night, and not only on New Year’s Eve. No 
shadow of doubt is allowed to intrude, or 
the remembrance of how strangely the time 
seemed to lag on that one evening of the 
year, and how stale and insipid every game 
became after ten o’clock. Never mind, we 
shall be our own masters, and that is every- 
thing. And when that time arrives, lo! 
Bed, instead of looming on the horizon of a 
day of pleasure like a grim, black cloud 
waiting to swoop down and blot out every 
happiness, turns out a beautiful white-sailed 
boat, as Stevenson writes, drawing close in 
shore to bear us away from all the hard facts 
of life over the sea of fancy—to rest. 


There are beds many and various in the 
world —from the little square-railed cot to 
the huge “ panelled box with windows,” im- 
mortalised in “ Wuthering Heights,” or the 
great double-brass (which sounds like a 
musical instrument), soft and hard, high and 
low—and, dear me! how much we each of 
us love our own! No other, however luxu- 
rious, couid ever be so dear. I wonder if 
this is a privilege of commoners, or whether 
Queen Elizabeth, for instance, really loved 
the wonderful erections of carved wood and 
faded, moth-eaten brocades, of which we see 
so many, each claiming to have been her 
special and particular resting-place. The 
camp-bed is feasible, or the French square- 
pillow bed, as broad as it is long, enclosed 
in a wooden tray; but how about the cup- 
board in the wall, the box-bedstead that pre- 
tends to be a wardrobe, or an eight-day 
clock, or what not by day ? 

There are some who have a partiality for 
a heather-bed—+.e., a sack stuffed with ling— 
and say the dreams that visit them thereon 
are made up of moorland sights, scents, and 
sounds. 

Then there is the dainty, white-covered, 
white-painted bed in the country farmhouse 
room, where the roof maybe slopes a little, and 
the casement-window is trellised over and fes- 
tooned with cluster roses, and lets in the 
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sound of the distant scythe and the hay- 
makers calling to each other! Ah! the 
maiden loves her little room strewn with all 
her childish treasures; and many a time in 
after life, married and the mother of children, 
she has sighed painfully in the darkness of 
the night at the memory. 

And there is the hospital-bed, that has so 
many occupants in its day, and seems so 
bitterly hard at times, and at others offers 
a blessed refuge to pain-worn limbs and 
weary brain—a little brass bed with a 
coloured quilt, dedicated with loving tears 
perhaps to some quickly-forgotten, fading 
name, and bought with money poured out in 
vain effort to heal an aching heart—a little 
bed that has often been screened away from 
the outside world and has shut in the mystery 
of death. 

Countless beds rise up before one’s mind 
—a long array, curtained and curtainless, 
homely, foreign—the beds indoors and 
the beds out of doors—the hole of the 
fox, the nest of the bird swinging so con- 
fidently in the highest branches of the elm- 
tree, the beds where the violets and lilies 
dream in the starlight and laugh in the sun. 

And besides all these there are the alle- 
gorical beds that we all know about—beds 
we each of us must lie on as well as the 
common material ones—beds that are not 
made for us, but are of our own arrange- 
ment. The “bed of roses,” which is often 
synonymous with the “ field of wild oats,” 
and not at all like the rose-bed in the shel- 
tered garden where Mabel comes in the 
early morning to plunge her face in the dewy 
loveliness of nodding blooms. 
pleasure are strewn with thorns, and the 
flowers make but a feeble attempt to mask 
them after all. 

Never a bed, it seems, but has its terrible 
side. From the inexorable dread of dark- 
ness and loneliness which haunts the child 
as bedtime approaches to that which impels 
the timorous old maid to peer into or search 
with quick, furtive movements that myste- 
rious space underneath. ‘There is a special 
fiendish mockery in the white sheets and 
pillow to the eyes of the anxious, brain- 
wearied man who lies night after night devis- 
ing, inventing, rejecting schemes whereby a 
wretched pittance may by good luck be 
turned into an income worthy of the name, 
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debts be repaid, creditors evaded, or even 
the actual wolf frightened away. For all the 
spirits of night, torturing or beneficent, kept 
at bay in the busy daytime, come crowding 
thickly round the bed, where at last they 
have a poor mortal at their mercy. Never a 
bed but has its terrible side. Beneath the 
flowers the hungry, crawling worms, the 
smothering roots of other stronger lives; 
the bed of gold calls for the hard labour of 
pickaxe and spade, the bed of coal demands 
its constant human sacrifice, and the bed of 
the ocean is the nightmare of those who 
sleep in their floating berths above it. And 
so on, till we get to the grave—the last bed 
—which is the furrow where the seed cor- 
rupts. 

Yet there is comfort also. 

When all is said a bed implies sleep and 
rest, and is the logical security for rising 
again. 

Nothing is wholly good, but neither 
wholly bad. If there is no such thing as 
perfect ease and luxury on earth out of a 
poet’s dream—if every fair imagination has 
its hard substratum of painful fact, its weary- 
ing discomfort, like the rose-leaf that the 
Princess in the fairy tale detected under 
twenty feather-beds—so neither can we 
realise or apprehend a sleep that has no 
waking. 

*« Good-night till to-morrow, mother,” say 
the flowers in turn to the earth as they sink 
under the snow-sheets. 

“Till to-morrow,” says the half-willing, 
half-reluctant child as nurse puts out the 
light, and “till to. morrow ” sigh the happiest 
and saddest among us, smiling at happier 
anticipations, and lying down thankfully to 
rest. 

These thoughts passed dreamily, half- 
consciously through my mind as I stood 
gazing at the weather-worn words, “ Four 
angels round my bed,” engraved on a fiat, 
white tombstone in a little country church- 
yard into which I had wandered in the twi- 
light. ‘The last rays of the sun fell lovingly 
over the little grave ; and, like an echo from 
the far-away childish days, there rose to my 
lips the words of the old baby-prayer which 
we little ones used to repeat one after 
another by the nursery fire: “ Thank God 
for all His mercies—thank God for my good 
bed.” 








EFORE my eye at this moment there 
is a beautiful winding stream which 


has come down from the bleak 

moorland to the quiet fields and the 
shadows of the trees in the valley, and has 
covered its banks, instead of heather, with a 
most remarkable growth of butter-bur. By 
the way, why should this majestic plant have 
received such a trivial name, which it is im- 
possible to turn to poetical use? It ought 
to be baptized anew with the water of its own 
stream, and to be henceforth known only by 


its dignified Latin name of Petasites. That 
name has a classical association. It is de- 


rived from the petdsus, or broad cap, which 
Mercury, the god of travellers, wore. In the 
sculptures of the frieze of the Panathenzeic 
procession in the British Museum most of 
the horsemen wear this peculiar headdress ; 
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and Greek artists used it as a conven- 
tional sign to indicate that such persons 
were on a journey. The Pefasites, or 
butter-bur, looks like a tropical plant 
in comparison with the rest of our 
native vegetation. It lends itself easily 
to striking pictorial effects; and it is so 
rank and luxuriant along the course of a 
stream that it is a most conspicuous object 
in the landscape. To the youthful eye that 
looks out afresh upon all things it is an 
object of wonder, stimulating the imagina- 
tion, and suggesting whole legions of fairies 
and naiads lurking and disporting themselves 
under its umbrageous foliage. With its stem 
almost as high as the little holder who has 
triumphantly plucked it, its immense leaf 
forms a natural umbrella to ward off from the 
fair curly head the rain or the sunshine. It 
is mingled with many youthful memories of 
happy bathing experiences in the clear pools, 
in which it used to mirror itself along with 
the reflections of the calm white clouds in the 
sky—an under-world far fairer and more 
mysterious than the upper. 
I remember well the first time I saw this 
strange plant. It was at the point of junction 
with the river Tay of a tiny rill—all whose 
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THE BUTTER-BUR 


short course was familiar to me, for it sang its 
way through the favourite haunts of my boy- 
hood. Here the streamlet as it drew near 
the great river seemed to partake of its 
greatness, and to broaden and deepen, and 
form a kind of miniature estuary that hushed 
in the peace of its deep waters the usual 
sweet prattlings of its shallows. Over the 
high sandy banks the broad leaves of the 
butter-bur spread in thousands, and they 
seemed to be in harmony with the new 
magnitude which the old familiar streamlet 
had acquired. I had never seen any leaves 
so large except those of the rhubarb in our 
garden, which they greatly resembled ; and I 
never thought of connecting the plant with 
the flowers of the field, for it seemed to have 
no blossom or fruit like them. It looked 
like a spontaneous self-grown production of 
the soil. I remember visiting the spot in 
spring when the earth was renewing its ver- 
dure ; but the great leaves of the previous 
summer and autumn were completely gone. 
There was no trace of them. But where 
they had been I saw a great number of dull 
fleshy objects rising out of the sand; each 
like a thyrsus adorned with pale pink cones, 
slightly tinted with green. It did not occur 
to me, however, to think 
that these were the flowers 
of the huge leafy plant ; 
and it was only afterwards 
when I began to study 
botany that I realised 
their significance, and 
found out how wise was 
the plan which ordained 
that they should appear 
first, before the huge leaves 
should spring up. What 
a contrast there seemed 
to be between the flowers 
and the foliage ; the 
flowers comparatively so 
small and so inconspi- 
cuous, and the leaves so 
immense, forming such a 
prominent feature in the 
scenery ! 

But apart from all 
the glamour which the 
memories of early years 
have cast over it, the 
Petasites has a deep in- 
terest for the thoughtful 
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mind. It is an object-lesson full of instruc- 
tion. It suggests many problems which it is 


not easy to solve, and the solution of which 
would enable us to penetrate deeper into the 
mysteries of vegetable life. Why, for instance, 
is the leaf so large—far larger than that of any 
other British plant? ‘There are those who 
say that it was so created, that every plant 
had its own special form and size prescribed 
for it from the beginning; and that this 
innate tendency of each species to produce 
its own particular kind of leaf was designed 
to delight the eye of man, and to satisfy his 
love of beauty and variety. But this ex- 
planation will not stand the test of careful 
examination. Modern science has con- 
clusively proved that the form, size and 
texture of the leaf have some reference to the 
structure and organisation, the habits and 
requirements of the whole plant. The vast 
majority of herbaceous plants have finely 
divided leaves, and have a tendency to 
become long and, thin and grass-like. This 
arises from the fact that they are usually 
closely crowded together, and have a struggle 
for elbow-room. ‘There is but asmall portion 
of space, of air and light available for each, 
and therefore the leaves of each plant must 
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be much divided in order to take advantage 
of it, The carbon of the air is also a limited 
quantity, and there is a fierce competition for 
it among the small matted vegetation that 
covers the soil. It suffices only for the for- 
mation of leaves of the narrowest and most 
slender kind; and therefore only leaves of 
such shape can thrive in such situations. 

But as plants are removed from this fierce 
struggle with each other, as they are lifted 
higher into the air where they enjoy a larger 
measure of freedom for expansion, it has 
been noticed that there is a tendency in the 
leaves to become larger and less divided. 
The smaller species of the Umbellifers, for 
instance, which keep close to the ground, have 
characteristic leaves that are much cut, the 
common carrot and earth-nut being typical 
examples. But there are gigantic Umbellifers 
that raise their stout stems high above the 
ground : and the leaves of such tall species 
are much broader and less divided. And, as 
a rule, shrubs and trees are characterised by 
more or less entire leaves, at least leaves that 
are more entire than those of herbaceous 
plants. And it is very often the case that 
groups of herbaceous plants that have usually 
much-divided leaves contain some shrubby 
species, and the foliage of the latter becomes 
invariably like that of shrubs—almost entire. 

It is owing to this law that the butter-bur 
has such enormous entire leaves. Being so 
much taller than the other herbaceous plants 
among which it grows, it has more room to 
expand itself—to appropriate the carbon of 
the air—and to escape from the keen 
struggle which dwarfs the foliage of its 
neighbours. It produces only one leaf on 
each stem, and that leaf concentrates in itself 
the material which in other plants is spread 
over numerous separate leaves. It mono- 
polises all the vegetation on the bank of a 
stream, and allows no other plant to usurp its 
domain. Hardly any grass can grow under 
its shadow, for it shuts out light and air com- 
pletely ; and being a social plant, growing 
in great quantity where it grows at all, its 
leaves spread themselves out in closest con- 
tiguity with each other and leave no vacant 
spaces. It would seem as if it absorbed 
into its own huge mass all the smaller vege- 
tation of grass and wildflower which would 
otherwise have grown in the place. The 
whole fertility of the soil is represented 
by it. 


We have reason to believe that the type 
of the butter-bur is more antique than that 
of any of the much-divided herbaceous 
plants with which it is associated. Most 
plants begin their growth by forming more 
or less round and entire leaves. The first 
or cotyledonous leaves are of this descrip- 
tion. The common furze with its spiny 
prickles puts forth at the beginning trifoliate 
leaves like those of the clover. These become 
gradually narrower, stiffer, and more pointed 
as they grow up, until at last we have the 
characteristic spines that are so formidable. 
And as a general rule leaves in herbaceous 
plants tend to decrease in size towards the 
top of the stem or the end of the side-shoot. 
Thus the young state of plants with divided 
leaves throws light upon the previous con- 
dition of the species to which they belong ; 
and proves that broad entire leaves are more 
ancient in type than linear or divided leaves. 
Whenever among plants with linear leaves 
we find those that are roundish and entire, 
we have reason to believe that the latter 
represent the earlier or ancestral condition. 

The leaves of water plants are often large 
and orbicular. Those which float on the 
surface of calm lakes or ponds are of this 
character, like the leaves of the water-lily. 
And the type to which the butter-bur belongs 
may have sprung from the waters originally, 
and still retained the character of the 
aqueous original when it exchanged the 
waters for the dry land. It has an old- 
world look about it, as if it belonged to the 
primitive kind of vegetation which first 
appeared when the dry land rose above the 
waters. It seems belated amid a new type 
of plants, dreaming of the ancient waters, 
and wishing to keep the murmur of them 
ever in its ear by never choosing its habita- 
tion away from the banks of streams. It 
gives an air of antiquity, of vast geological 
forests, and grand old river channels, to the 
whole scene. Things in those remote ages 
were done on a more gigantic scale than in 
these last degenerate days. The club-mosses 
and reeds and equisite were great trees and 
the animals were mammoths. And _ this 
huge Petasites seems in keeping with them. 
By its composite flowers it belongs to the 
most finished of all plants. Its relatives 


attained in some parts of the world to the 
dimensions of forest trees; and the island 
of St. Helena, when first made known 
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to Europeans, was covered with a native 
vegetation of trees whose flowers were like 
those of the daisy and the  butter-bur. 
It is a relic of a vanished world of huge 
productions, and the streamlet sings to it an 
archaic lay that never changes during the 
seasons and the ages. 

The way in which the butter-bur is con- 
structed to: support its broad amplitude of 
leaf is a lesson in mechanics. ‘The tall 
stem is tough, elastic and fluted like a Greek 
pillar, and easily sways with the motion of 
the wind. The leaf issues from the stem 
not at its centre, where its weight might be 
evenly balanced, but from one of its edges, 
and hangs over its vast surface without any 
support. It is heart-shaped, and the lower 
lobes curl inwardly over the point of union 
with the stem, and so help to diminish to 
a small extent the pressure. It is also 
strongly nbbed, and the veins, radiating like 
a fan from the top of the stem, stand out 
prominently on the under-surface of the 
leaf, and on the girder-principle in the 
mechanics of nature, hold up the foliage 
securely, in spite of storm and wind. 

The flowers of the butter-bur—which, as I 
have said, appear before the leaves —are 
mostly fertilised by small creeping flies, which 
are among the earliest insects of the season. 
Flowers that are fertilised by flies may usually 
be distinguished by their reddish or yellowish 
brown colour. Their tints are most frequently 
dull and neutral and disagreeable, and their 
smell is rank and unpleasant. Bees, on the 
other hand, love the same sweet odours and 
bright colours as we do ; and in consequence 
the great majority of flowers which possess 
these qualities are fertilised by bees, which 
are attracted by them. The flowers of the 
butter-bur appear so early in the year that 
hardly any bees are abroad at the time, and 
so they are saved the necessity of making 
themselves attractive. In our gardens we 
cultivate near relatives of the butter-bur— 
the Petasites alba and the Petasites fragrans 
—for the sake of their beauty and sweet 
smell; and these put forth their blossoms in 
time to attract the early bees to fertilise them, 
and the murmurous sound which we always 
hear in their neighbourhood is a delightful 
token of the coming summer. The flowers 
of the butter-bur are like those of the colts- 
foot. They appear not only before the leaves, 
but separate from them. There is no evidence 
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of the plant above ground save that which 
the flowers present. The flower is all the 
plant for the time being. 

The butter-bur is a striking illustration 
of the law which ordains that all spring 
flowers should come direct from the root, 
and should appear before the foliage. The 
weather is so capricious and severe usually 
at that season that the life of the plant is 
in danger; and nature, more careful of 
the type than of the single life, hastens to 
produce first of all the part that is ne- 
cessary to perpetuate the species, letting 
the foliage, which concerns the individual 
existence alone, come up leisurely after- 
wards, when the weather is more settled. 
We can see in the case of the flowers of 
the butter-bur how seriously the huge leaves 
would overshadow them and place obstacles 
in the way of their fertilisation by wind and 
insect. We notice how carefully Nature has 
provided for the propagation of this plant in 
the two kinds of flowers which it bears, like 
the two kinds of primrose flowers, to make 
its fertilisation all the more certain; in the 
downy appendages to its seeds which float 
them away to new soil like those of the 
dandelion ; and in its extensive roots creep- 
ing underground, and multiplying the plant at 
every joint. And we see further how the 
pale earth-colour of the flowers, so like the 
sandy soil out of which they spring, before 
the scanty covering of grass upon it has 
acquired a green tinge, contributes to their 
concealment and immunity from harm. 
Every year in this way the butter-bur keeps 
tryst with the summer, and never fails to 
produce its great leaves after the most 
important purpose of its being has been 
already fulfilled. And this is no mean task. 
For it has no previous established growth 
to start from, no perennial accumulation of 
material to build upon as a foundation. It 
begins at the very beginning each year, and 
has to make its great growth of stem and 
foliage in a few weeks from the root. But 
the soil that is fertilised by the decay of 
many previous autumns of its kind is suff- 
ciently rich to send up its monstrous 
development with the rapidity of Jonah’s 
gourd or the beanstalk of the fairy story. 

What purpose does a plant so well cared 
for by Nature, and so amply provided with 
resources to establish and spread itself as the 
butter-bur, serve in the economy of Nature? 
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It is like the dock in this respect. We know 
of none save its picturesque effects in the 
scenery. The farmer looks upon it as a 
most injurious weed in his wet meadows ; 
and perhaps its common name of butter-bur 
was given to it in irony because of its pre- 
vention of the growth of grass, upon which 
the production of butter depends. The 
cattle will not eat it; and even its pictorial 
effect is confined to one uniform presenta- 
tion of its grotesque foliage. It does not 
wither into bright hues in autumn; and 
it does not come into existence with a softer 
green in spring, gradually developing a deeper 
hue as it matures. It always maintains the 
same monotonous colour from its first appear- 
ance to its close. Most of our weeds and 
wild-flowers give some account, at some stage 
of their life, of the colours of the solar 
spectrum which they have absorbed in the 
process of growing. They give back in some 
way or other what they have received. Even 
the common dark-green dock-leaf breaks out 
into a brilliant scarlet colour in its decay— 
and shows that this splendid hue was hid in 
its homely substance all the time — and 
reveals itself as it were in the chromatic 
fringe of its web. But the butter-bur has no 
such self-revelations to make. It weaves the 
sunbeams into its mesh, but crowns itself 
with no halo of their radiance in the end. 
And yet, on the other hand, what a boon 





must this Brobdingnagian forest be. to the 
Liliputian creatures that haunt the banks of a 
stream. So far as they are concerned, we 
see a reason for its vast mass of foliage ; and 
we can conceive that it must help the stream 
by whose side it grows in some measure, 
by preventing uncue evaporation of its sur- 
face and desiccation of its banks. It may 
repay in this way the debt it owes to the 
stream for its nourishment. There are many 
kinds of plants with huge leaves in different 
countries ; the chief of them all being the 
wonderful Gunnera, now cultivated in our 
pleasure-grounds, with its vast expansion of 
foliage, and its cone-shaped fruit. Darwin 
measured a leaf which was nearly eight feet in 
diameter, and each plant produced four or five 
of these enormous leaves, presenting a noble 
appearance. It, too, grows in damp localities 
beside streams ; and its purpose, along with 
that of all its kin in similar situations, may 
be to preserve the moisture of the soil by 
preventing evaporation. But had such broad- 
leaved plants no use save their own pic- 
turesqueness, that itself would be a sufficient 
reason for their existence ; and we have seen 
how amply the commonest of them all—the 
homely butter-bur of our lowland streams— 
can by the great variety of the problems 
which it suggests, and the interest of the 
contrivances which it reveals, justify and re- 
ward the most careful study. 
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MISS MITTY’S WORK 


SHOULD be sorry to say how small an 
amount those little old ladies lived on. 
They each had a small—a very small 
annuity. Sister and Mitty were about 
seventy and sixty-five respectively. The 
Child, who was fifty-five, was their half-sister, 
and they tried to put by something out of 
their annuity for her, as she was likely to 
outlive them and would scarcely be able to 
live upon her single pittance. I dare say 
you think a herring is not a very sumptuous 
meal for one person, but when those old 
ladies allowed themselves three herrings, each 
of them ate half, and the other herring and 
a half came up for the next day’s dinner. 

The Child had been a daily governess. I 
do not know how much she taught her 
pupils ; she, with her two sisters, believed 
firmly in Anglo-Israel, and thought that the 
name of Saxon was plainly Isaacson with 
the “I” left out. Of late years no one had 
wanted her, but she had gone out as daily 
companion to a cross old lady instead. 
The Child wore a hat, of very elderly shape, 
but still a hat, and sometimes a blue bow in 
it. Her sisters wore old ladies’ bonnets, 
and their bows were always lavender. They 
seldom allowed themselves new clothes, but 
prided themselves on judicious repairs of the 
old ones, ‘which would never be seen, 
unless you actually looked to see.” 

They were, one and all, always contented, 
always peaceful, always ready to do good to 
every one. They lived on the outskirts of 
a grimy Midland town, in a little grey stone 
house in a row faced by a high blank wall; 
a collier lived on one side of them, and a 
dustman on the other. I think it was 
rather a comfort to them, when legs of 
mutton and juicy beefsteaks went into the 
collier’s house, to feel that creature comforts 
of that kind were all very well for the lower 
classes, but that, thank Heaven, they had 
more refined tastes. But all the same, when 
the collier’s little girl died, it was Miss Mitty 
that Mrs. Collier sent for to pray with her ; 
and when the dustman had typhoid, Sister 
sat up with him night after night. 

One slippery winter day Miss Mitty 
slipped upon a slide and broke her leg. 
She did cry a little, poor thing, not for the 


pain, but because the doctor would be such 
an expense to them. 

“T could wish, Sister,” she said, “it had 
pleased the Lord to take me instead.” 

“No, Mitty,” said Sister, ‘* that would have 
been a much greater affliction to us, and the 
funeral would have cost a deal more.” 

So Mitty wiped her eyes and lay patiently 
in bed until the broken bone should 
join. But alas! weeks and months went 
on, and poor Mitty’s leg did not grow 
strong. She managed with a crutch and 
some one’s arm to creep downstairs and 
up to bed; but she could not get out and 
take up her active habits again. For 
a long time she hoped against hope that 
it was a question of time, but at last she 
asked the doctor herself, and he told her 
that he feared she must be content with an 
invalid life henceforward. 

“Well, at least, I shall save in shoe-leather,” 
said Miss Mitty bravely ; but at night, when 
she lay awake in bed and Sister was asleep, 
she shed a few very bitter tears. “TI shall 
never be able to work for the dear Lord 
any more,” said Miss Mitty, thinking of her 
Sunday class of little children whom she loved 
so much and whose skittish little brains she 
probably imagined she impressed for good 
to a greater extent than was the case. 

But a sudden inspiration comforted poor 
Mitty, and the next day she proceeded to 
carry it into effect. It required an outlay 
of sixpence in penny sheets of cardboard, 
which the Child was commissioned to pro- 
cure. Mitty had a paintbox with some 
brushes, and some fairly modern cakes of 
French blue and vermilion: she had some- 
times painted texts on cardboard and sent 
them to her friends at Christmas instead of 
buying Christmas cards. The painting was 
of an amateur kind, and the letters were all 
severely Roman, for Mitty and her sister 
disapproved of Gothic lettering, associating 
it, in some mysterious way, with Popery. 
However, thenceforward every week a fresh 
text, painted in red and blue, rested on the 
upper window frame of the sitting-room 
window, looking out upon the grimy road 
and the blank wall. When the new text 
was put up, the old one was given to Nelly, 
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the little maid who came every morning 
from seven to twelve, or to some other 
cottage friend. Mitty thought of suitable 
texts every night when her leg kept her 
awake, and was as contented and peaceful 
as ever. It was not all texts that would do: 
they had to be short but pointed, and Miss 
Mitty had a preference for words of comfort. 
Once she put up conscientiously, ‘“ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell,” but she 
was uneasy all the time it was up lest, as 
she said, it should frighten some weak be- 
liever, and that week she changed the text 
two days too soon, and put up instead, “ His 
mercy is over all His works.” 

It was a winter evening, and the Child 
had come in from her work: the door was 
bolted and the sitting-room curtains drawn ; 
there was a bright fire, for in that coal 
district there was no need to economise in 
fuel. Mitty was knitting on her sofa, Sister 
was in the armchair with folded hands, and 
the Child had begun to read aloud last 
week’s Protestant Banner, which contained a 
letter on ecclesiastical matters by Mr. Thom 
the grocer—a connection with the Press 
which made the three old ladies feel quite 
literary. Suddenly there came a knock and 
aring. The Child went upstairs and looked 
out of the bedroom window to see if it were 
likely to be a burglar, for they had six silver 
teaspoons, and burglars always knew when 
people had plate. But seeing that the collier 
was smoking in his square of garden, she 
took courage and opened the door, though 
the visitor was a man in a rough coat. 

“ Beg pardon, mum, but be you the lady 
what puts up the texes in your windows ?” 

“My sister is,” said the Child. “ Will you 
walk in to see her?” 

“TI will, mum, if it don’t inconvenience 
nobody,” said the visitor. 

“* What name ?” said the Child. 

“John Higgins is my name, but she don’t 
know me,” said the man. “Still, I’ve got that 
to say to her that she may like to hear.” 

John Higgins came into the sitting-room. 
He stood, rather awkwardly, fingering his 
hat, till Sister told him to take a chair. 
Then he sat down on the extreme edge: 
then he got up again, lifted it up, and 
deposited his hat underneath. 

“‘ Mr. Higgins wants to speak to you, Mitty, 
about one of your texts,” said the Child, 
charitably endeavouring to break the ice. 


“Yes’m, the lady’s correct,” said John 
Higgins in a shaky voice. ‘I come to say, 
mum, that the best day’s work you ever 
done in your life was when you put up in 
that there window, ‘ He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.’ What that’s done for me 
no words, mum, no words ’ He brought 
a big pocket handkerchief out of his pocket 
and used it noisily to conclude his sentence. 

The little old ladies looked on with eager 
surprise and interest. 

“ Tell us about it,” said Mitty. 

“Well, mum, it was this way,” said 
Higgins, putting his handkerchief into his 
pocket. “TI live out Popplethwaite way, agin 
the moors, and I’ve been in a deal of trouble 
lately. Tis a long story.” 

Again they encouraged him to proceed. 

**] worked for Mr. Hall at the Manor 
Farm, and himand me had words, and I left 
him. He said I’d neglected my work along 
of taking too much at the Cap and Bells, 
and I denied it, and give him the lie, and we 
parted in bad blood. Then I went over the 
moors to Kenbeck, where my sister lives, to 
look for work there, and there I got a job; 
and I hadn’t been on it two days when the 
police come and took me up for firing one 
of Hall’s ricks. I said I hadn’t, I’d been 
tramping over the moors the time that rick 
was fired, but they wouldn’t believe me. 
‘Who'll give you a character?’ says they. 
‘Nobody’ says I, for I'd been a-going on 
as I shouldn’t ’a gone on, and them that was 
respectable would have nought to say to me. 
So they committed me to take my trial at 
the assizes, but my brother-in-law, he bailed 
me out. Well, last week I came up here to 
see Mr. Jones the lawyer as was to try to 
get me off, and he says to me, ‘ Did you see 
nobody the night the rick was fired that 
could prove an alibi for you?’ ‘A what?’ 
says I. ‘ Prove as you was somewhere else,’ 
says he. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I did meet one 
man by the four cross roads, top of Black 
Moor, coming from Ripeley way, and he 
asked me for a light for his pipe, and I give 
him one, and three matches beside ; but who 
he may be, or where he lives, I know no 
more than the man in the moon.’ ‘That’s 





a pity,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘ for ’twould get you 
off if you could produce him, but things’ll 
go hard with you if you can’t. I’ll do my 
best, but I don’t suppose for a moment I 
can get you off.’ 
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“So I went away heavy-hearted, and not 
having heart to loaf about in the town, I 
took this here little road that comes past 
this house to get into the Connersford road, 
and I felt what a thing it were to have 
throwed away my character like that, and to 
have shamed all my friends; for though 
Lizzie’s husband had stood bail for me, he’d 
said it was’ the last he’d ever do, and I 
remembered how different it were when I 
were a boy, with a good mother, as was 
always ready to forgive you when you said 
you'd do better, and how she would have 
forgive me if she’d been alive, though no 
one else would. And when I come out of 
gaol, there I should be, shamed worse than 
ever, with none to give me a good word. I 
thought I’d go and drink and forget it, and 
then [ thought I wouldn’t. ‘ Why should I,’ 
I says, ‘ when it won’t do no good when I’ve 
done? it’ll be then all the same.’ For drink- 
ing may make you forget for the time, but 
it don’t cure nothing. 

“ Then I lifted up my eyes, and I see that 
there text in the window. ‘ He ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.’ ,I thought how 
mother once showed me that there text 
when I were a lad. My father and me, 
we'd had words, and he said he wouldn’t 
have me in the house, J must turn out and 
fend for myself; and mother talked to him 
when he were quiet and got over his temper, 
and he took back his word. And I says 
to mother, ‘It’s a good thing to have a 
mother to speak for you.’ And she says, 
‘You’ve got some one else to speak for 
you, Jack,’ and she showed me that 
text, and that’s how I come to know what 
it meant. And then I thought, ‘Well, I 
haven’t got a mother to speak for me, but 
if the Lord will ll try Him.’ And with 
that it come over me what I’d been like, 
and what a downright fool I’d been, and 
more than a fool, too, for I knowed the 
better and I done the worse; but I says, 
‘ Never mind,’ I says, ‘I’ll believe what mother 
says, and I’ll go straight to Him.’ And when 
I got out of the town, I went into the corner 
of a field, and down on my knees and prayed 
Him to help me. And He done it. 

“For I come in yesterday to take my 
trial, expecting it to come on on Friday; 
Mr. Jones told me it wasn’t likely to be 
before then. But somehow they put it on 
the first day. I come on, and I went into the 


dock, and they give the evidence that I done 
it till 1 wellnigh could have thought I done 
it myself, it seemed so natural. And then 
Mr. Jones made the defence, and I could see 
they none of ’em believed a word, nor I 
don’t believe he believed it hisself neither, 
when there was a bit of paper passed to him 
out of the gallery. And what do you think 
it was? Why, that very man what I give 
the light to was sitting there, not knowing 
nothing about me or even that I was the 
man charged with setting light to the rick ; 
and says he on the paper, ‘ I’m the man as 
the prisoner give the light to by the four 
cross roads on the night of September 21, 
and it’s true what he says.’ And he come 
down out of the gallery, and stood up in the 
witness’s box, and give his evidence, and 
that got me off. And so that’s what I come 
to tell you, mum, about your text and what 
it done for me. And for the future,” he 
stood up and stretched out his arm and 
spake solemnly and earnestly, “‘ He’s stood 
by me, and I mean to stand by Him. But 
I should like to have that there text of yours 
to look at to remind me. I don’t know 
what them things costs to buy, but if 
you’d part with it for what I can afford to 
pay ” 

The three old ladies were all in tears, and 
Mitty stretched out her hand, letting her 
knitting-pins rattle to the ground. “Thank 
the Lord! O thank the Lord!” she faltered. 
“I never expected anything so beautiful as 
this. Ob yes, Mr. Higgins, you shall have 
the text with pleasure. Childie, will you 
get it for him? And, Sister, won’t you ask 
Mr. Higgins to take a cup of tea with us?” 

Sister, as the mistress of the household, 
gave the invitation, and Mr. Higgins, though 
afflicted bya terrible access of shyness, felt that 
it would not be manners to refuse. So they 
all had tea together in the best china cups, 
and Mr. Higgins was pressed to take bread 
and butter, and the potted meat only used 
on festive occasions, but proved himself very 
abstemious. Perhaps he guessed that his 
hostesses were poor. 

But before he went away with the text, 
they all knelt together—except Miss Mitty 
on her sofa—and gave thanks for the great 
mercies which had been that day bestowed 
upon them all. And when Miss Mitty lay 
awake that night, she cried, not for pain, but 
for pure joy. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AutHor oF “ BisLteE Ecuoks,” * BiBLE CHILDREN,” &c. 


THE CHILD 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: ‘‘ And this shall be a sign unto you: ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger ’’—St. Luke ii. 12 
Hymn: “ Hark! the herald angels sing” 
THE CRADLE 


WANT you to gather around the 

cradle of the Holy Child Jesus. The 

story of His birth is of surpassing 

beauty and sweetness. It does the 
heart good just to read it. Luke tells us 
that “there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed,” or enrolled. Every ten years a 
paper comes to your house, and the names 
and ages of all your folk must be written in 
it. They call that “ the taking of the census.” 
Now, our Saviour was born in the year in 
which Augustus was taking the census. Quite 
lately, in a garden at Sidon, a missionary 
found a pillar with a Latin inscription about 
such an enrolment as is mentioned by 
Luke: some of these very census papers 
have been discovered, it is said, and we 
may expect to see photographs of them 
soon. 

Mary “brought forth her first-born child 
and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes” 
(v. 7). Have you ever noticed that she her- 
self, with her own hands, wrapped the clothes 
round the babe? How poor, how lonely 
she must have been! No woman was with 
her then, it seems. She was both mother 
and nurse. The new-born babe in Beth- 
lehem to-day is still swaddled after it has 
been rubbed with salt. Ezekiel tells us 
that this was also done in his time. The 
idea is that this makes the little ones strong. 
They look like little living mummies. On 
the highway to Egypt, near Bethlehem, I 
met a native and his wife. She was riding 
on a ridiculously small ass. They were evi- 
dently flitting, as the wife was sitting on a 
bundle of quilts. I cannot be quite sure 
now whether she had a swaddled baby in 
her arms: very like she had. We slackened 
our pace as they passed us, for we saw the 


past in the present. This Joseph-like man 
and his wife and ass seemed to have sprung 
into life out of a picture in a child’s Bible. 
They “laid Him in a manger,” we read, 
“ because there was no room for them in the 
inn.” Our party were once the guests of 
the chief in an out-of-the world village in the 
highlands of Northern Galilee. He was a 
real patriarch of the Bible sort, and he gave 
us, as he said, one thousand welcomes. His 
large room was the “inn” or “guest- 
house ” of the village, as he was the host of 
all travellers. His “ guest-chamber” was a 
sort of gallery. As “there was no room for 
them in the inn,” three of our companions 
were taken to a much humbler apartment, 
half dwelling-house and half stable. The 
cattle were on the lower floor, and the 
family on the upper floor, which was about 
three feet higher, and like the stage ofa 
theatre. Round its edge, and hollowed out 
of it, ran “the manger,” the eating place of 
the cattle. The word comes from the 
French manger, to eat. This “ manger” 
was not like what you see in our stables and 
byres: it was a mud trough about a foot 


deep. It was the safest place in the house 
for an infant. In such Palestinian homes 
to-day you may often find “the babe 


wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” One of our party was wonder- 
fully delighted with this sight, and declared 
feelingly that it amply repaid him for all the 
trouble and expense of travelling from 
California. It gave to the Gospel of the 
Infancy all the charms of radiant reality. “I 
understand it all now,” said he, “for I have 
seen it with my own eyes.” 

Were you asked to name your favourite 
passages, would you not give a high place in 
the list to the song of the angels over the 
Child ?—*“ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 
That means, I think, Let the song of praise 
on earth swell and rise to the highest 
heavens; let it make “the very rafters 
ring,” let it make “all the welkin ring,” as 
the saying goes: may peace reign every- 
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where ; let all illwill be banished from God’s 
world. 

Do you wish to know the great lessons 
this blessed story teaches? They are four. 

Jesus is the Friend of children and the 
hallower of childhood and motherhood. 
His birth has made a new world for the 
children. We must now honour every 
child for the sake of the Father’s holy Child. 
In that Babe was wrapped up the salvation 
of the world. His cradle is a sign that He 
is for children. Jesus is the Friend of the 
poor, for He chose to be one of them. He 
thus teaches us to honour all men. ‘The 
birth of this Child of poverty is an eternal 
encouragement to all the sons of want. For 
poverty did not hinder Him, and it need 
not hinder any of us, from serving God and 
man. The greatest things may be done in 
the lowliest lot, for the fact that has changed 
the world took place in a manger. Jesus is 
the Friend of all, The angel knew this, and 
heralded this when He said, “ Fear not; 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” What 
amazing goodwill and friendliness to man! 
Let us never doubt it, but believe it, and 
yield to it, and spread it as far as we can. 
Christ is all men’s Christ. 

Jesus is to be worshipped and praised. If 
we cannot bring Him such gifts as the wise 
men brought, we can at least meet before 
Him with the shepherds. For it may still 
be true that there is no room for Him in 
the inn. He may be kept in the outhouses 
of the mind and the memory, while the 
heart is thronged with other and more 
welcome guests. 


SECOND EVENING 
Text: ‘‘And when they were come into the 
house, they saw the young Child with Mary His 
mother ”—St. Matthew ii. 11 
Hymn: ‘“O come, all ye faithful” 


COMING TO THE CHILD 


THESE shepherds were Jews, and they show 
us what Jews should do with the Child; the 
wise men from the East were Gentiles, and 
they show us what Gentiles should do. You 
are young Gentiles, and if you are wise you 
will copy the first Gentiles who greet us on 
the opening pages of the New Testament. 
These sons of the East are the leaders in a 
grand procession Christwards, which has 


been marching on during these nineteen 
centuries, and the lines of which in our 
day are lengthening with fresh recruits from 
nearly every nation under heaven. Every 
Christian child has a part in that blessed 
procession. 

These wise men are now to be our 
teachers, and we are to learn four lessons 
from them. May God’s good Spirit heip us 
to learn these lessons well ! 

The first lesson is that we should come to 
Jesus. They came a very long and a very 
rough way. Some think that their travel- 
ling, to and fro, would take them many 
months, probably more than a year. They 
had only starlight to guide them, but it was 
enough, for they used it well, and they got 
fresh light as they needed it. In our 
Christian land we have far more than star- 
light; we have all the brightness of the 
noonday sun. If any of us get into the 
wrong way it cannot be for lack of light. 

To the Holy Land, to the Holy City, to the 
favoured town, tothe stable, and to the manger 
came these wise men. But they pushed on 
till “ they saw the young Child with Mary 
His mother.” Copy them in this also. 
By the help of good books, good places, 
good people, we are to press forward till we 
reach Jesus. Like these Easterlings, we are 
to find the path that leads us straight to the 
Saviour. 

But some children are afraid that they 
can’t come to Christ, or that they don’t come 
in the right way. A faithful servant in 
my church died the other year. Her mistress 
told me that she always thought of her as 
one of her best friends. Not without tears, 
she gave me a beautiful story about that 
servant. When the mist of death was 
gathering over her eyes the door-bell was 
rung. It roused her dying energies; she 
rose, climbed somehow up the stair, and 
fell with a great crash in the lobby. The 
lady ran and found her stretched on the 
floor, but with her face toward her mistress. 
No other bit of service had touched her so 
much as that. The servant did not come to 
her: she came to the servant. The poor 
tottering comer failed on the way, and fell, 
and in a sense, never came at all. But her 
wish to come, and her very failure in 
coming, were accepted by her mistress as the 
best of all possible comings. The direction 
and the desire were worth far more than all 
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achievements. The love shown, just because 
it was defeated, was prized beyond all the 
doings of love. Sometimes even children have 
strange fears about Christ. They wonder 
whether they have come to Him at all, or 
whether they are coming properly. Like 
that staggering servant, come as far as you 
can; come in any way; turn your face 
towards Jesus ; let your broken prayers go 
up to Him ; and your failures may become 
your best success. Will He judge the poor 
comer less kindly than that mistress judged 
her helpless servant? Did He not become 
a babe that He might get near us, meet us 
much more than halfway, and reach out a 
warm human hand to every one who in any 
way turns to Him? How winsome is His 
Gospel! 

The Magi, as some call them, teach you to 
come to Jesus, and to come as soon as ever 
you get any light about Him. 

Come to Jesus in any way you can and as 
far as you can, and come without delay— 
that is the first lesson we get from these wise 
men. 


THIRD EVENING 


Text : ‘‘ They fell down and worshipped Him ""— 
St. Matthew ii. 11 


Hymn: “ As with gladness men of ol.1"’ 


WORSHIPPING THE CHILD 


THESE wise men teach us that, having come 
to Jesus, we should worship Him. They were 
very good Protestants. ‘They here give us a 
splendid object-lesson on Protestantism, by 
which they make our holy religion perfectly 
plain to the eye. Notice well how they 
do it. 

At Bethlehem a very old and big church 
stands over a cave which is fancied to be the 
birthplace of Christ. It is a very sad sight. 
Tens of thousands of pilgrims visit it every 
year. The most of them belong to the Greek 
and Roman Churches. Many of them have 
come from Russia, and even from Siberia. 
They spend a year or two on the road, and 
often the earnings of a lifetime. Their dress 
looks as if it had been made 500 years ago. 
They have long, matted hair, and broad, 
mealy-coloured faces. They wear for leggings 
and boots wisps of homespun or hide bound 
with thongs up to the knee. They fervently 
kiss the big stones, many of which have been 
polished quite smooth with showers of kisses 
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and tears. They fondle the stones and the 
soil as a mother fondles her babe in moments 
of melting tenderness. They kneel and 
adore the spot where the Magi are said to 
have adored Christ. 

These pilgrims are not Protestants, for 
they worship places, pictures, and _ relics. 
The Magi worshipped, not these, but Him, 
and Him only. It is not said that they wor- 
shipped Aer : they were not Mary-worshippers. 
No doubt they hailed and honoured her as 
blessed among women ; but not one particle 
of their worship did they give to her And 
yet if worship could ever have been rightly 
offered to her, it would surelyhave been then, 
when Jesus was a helpless babe in her arms. 
But the Bible tells us that Jesus was “ made 
of a woman.” I have heard a Romanist 
reasoning in this way: “If you wanted a 
favour from any one, and you knew his 
mother, and that she was very kind, would 
you not go to her and get her to speak a 
good word to her son for you?” Here is 
how I would reply to that: “ Yes, I would 
do what you say, if the mother were very 
kind, and the son very cruel. I would then 
be very glad to get help from the mother or 
anybody else. But if the son wereas friendly 
as the mother, I would never dream of going 
to her first or at all. By doing that I might 
offend the son, and he might say to me, 
‘Why have you gone to my mother? Why 
do you mistrust me? Do you think that I 
need to be pressed and argued into helping 
you?’” Jesus is all compassion. He is 
infinitely willing to receive and pardon all 
who come to Him. In the whole Bible you 
cannot find one single hint about worshipping 
Mary, and therefore we, with the Magi, wor- 
ship Him, not her; not Him and her. They 
are-all wrong who offer worship to the mother 
of Jesus, and who pray in this way: “O 
Mary, save me. When Jesus will have no 
mercy I turn to thee; save me, for in thee 
do I put my trust.” Fill your mind with the 
picture of these Magi, and you will easily 
understand why Protestants do not divide 
their adoration between Mary and Jesus. 

Worship is often called homage. I think 
you would like to know the exact meaning 
of this word. When William the Conqueror 
gained his great victory over the Saxons, 
many of the chiefs would not submit to him. 
Every such rebel was a “lordless man” and 
an outlaw. Any one who caught him was 
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at liberty to make him a miserable “ thrall” 
or slave, and treat him like a wild beast. 
His only hope was to come to the King’s 
presence, give over to him his sword and all 
he had, kneel down bareheaded, and kiss the 
King’s hand. Then the King gave him 
back his sword, and made him the lord of a 
fair domain, and he was safe because having 
the favour and help of the King. In this 
way many a poor man became the founder 
of a rich and noble family. When he kissed 
the hand of his King, he said, “ Hear, my 
lord, I become liege man of yours for life and 
limb, and earthly regard; and I will keep 
faith and loyalty to you for life and death. 
God help me.” From that day he was the 
King’s vassal or yeoman. ‘That striking 
ceremony was called paying homage. The 
kneeling man, when he kissed the King, said 
in Latin, Devenio vester homo—I become 
your homo or man ; and so our word homage 
comes from that word homo. The kiss was 
a token of the love in the heart, and meant 
that the homage was given freely and gladly. 
It was not that homage which is given to 
tyrants, a homage with the mouth, which the 
heart would fain deny but dares not. And 
such loving loyal homage makes one Christ’s 
man for ever. It makes him a whole man 
in the service he has chosen. It is very 
plain that the Magi worshipped Christ in 
this spirit. ‘They have been photographed, 
we may say, on the door of the New Testa- 
ment, so that all who pass that way may see 
at a glance how they ought to come to Jesus, 
and worship Jesus, and give gifts to Jesus. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Text: ‘‘And when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto Him gifts; gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh ""—St. Matthew ii. 11 

Hymn: “ Brightest and best of the sons of the 

morning ”’ 


GIFTS FOR THE CHILD 


THE Magi show us that all comers to Jesus 
should worship Him with more than words ; 
they should present gifts to Him. It is 
worth our while to examine their gifts, and 
then our own. 


Their gifts were free, not forced. They. 


were not asked or urged to give them. They 
did not get a hint from any one. We may 
believe that no one in their nation had ever 
done such a thing before. They were not 


imitators ; they were real geniuses who did 
a new thing. Like Joseph of Arimathza, 
who laid the body of Jesus in a new sepulchre 
wherein was never man yet laid, they found 
out a new way of honouring Christ. All they 
did came from their own pure and generous 
hearts. They have enriched the world by 
this invention of theirs ; for every one who 
reads this story with sympathy is made 
better by it. One is glad to know that 
some have risen so far above all the selfish- 
ness of the world, and set such a brizht 
example to those who wish to serve noble 
causes. 

Our text supplies an illustration of the 
freeness of their gift. They brought /frank- 
incense. The difference between incense 
and frankincense is like the difference in 
grammar between the positive and the super- 
lative. Incense is good, but frankincense is 
the best of the best. Incense is found in 
some plants. It is brought out sometimes 
by bruising, but generally by burning. Some 
incense-bearing plants yield their fragrance 
only after much crushing and burning. They 
are dour, and grudge to give out their svcet 
treasures frankly—that is, freely. Other 
plants are so rich and generous that the 
moment the fire kisses them they fill the 
whole room with their perfume. It is their 
quality to give their fragrant odours frankly. 
You see now the meaning of the word frank- 
incense. That honey which drops first from 
the honeycomb without any pressure, as if of 
its own will, is the purest and sweetest ; the 
wine that gushes out from the generous 
grapes the moment the winepress touches 
them is the most prized ; and so frankincense 
is the queen of all spices, and is wonderfully 
grateful to the senses. 

Their gifts were also very delightful: gold 
and frankincense and myrrh. None of their 
possessions gave such delight as these. Gold 
is the best of all metals. We can hardly 
imagine how great is the pleasure which 
incense and myrrh give to the people of the 
East. They have the keenest sense of smell, 
and these odours are not only cordials but 
also prized medicines. They are supposed 
to ward off fever and other infections. This, 
I daresay, is the reason why they were so 
much used in worship. 

You may be sure that these gifts were 
given in the most pleasant and graceful way. 
They were the gifts of grateful love, and “ love 
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doth not behave itself unseemly,” but ever 
adds a charm to all its acts and offerings. 
Grace in the heart moves man and woman, 
boy and girl, to act gracefully. Grace refines, 
or should refine, whatever it touches. ‘The 
minister of a little country church told me 
that a rich man worshipped with him during 
the holidays. He never passed the plate at 
the church door without putting gold into 
it. And he put in only virgin gold, that had 
not been soiled by other uses. He got a 
supply of sovereigns fresh from the Mint. 
It was a new idea to me, and it proved that 
that holiday-maker, like the wise men, wished 
to bring the newest and the most beautiful 
gifts, and was aiming after perfection in his 
offerings. 

Further, these wise men brought great gifts 
to Jesus. You have seen pictures of them 
with their camels laden with big, bulging 
bales. ‘‘ When they had opened their trea- 
sures’? — the learned say that the word 
“treasures” here means bales or chests— 
their gifts must have been very bulky and 
very valuable, Plainly the question with them 
was, not with how little they could decently 
get off, but how much they could give to 
Him who was worthy to receive their all. 
Tradition would make them kings ; their gifts 
at least were kingly, and their style was king- 
becoming. I have sometimes wondered why 
it is the fashion with many to give a guinea 
to a good object. This is probably the 
reason: long ago the largest coin was of 
gold and equal in value to twenty-one shil- 
lings, and kind-hearted men made an effort 
to give the largest coin of the realm. We 
may believe that many who gave this golden 
gift had something of the spirit of the Magi. 

Not very many can give such gifts as the 
camels of the Magi bore to Bethlehem ; out 
every boy and girl can present gifts infinitely 
greater than these. An old commentator 
thus closes his explanation of the widow who 
gave her two mites: “O Lord, I have only 
two mites, a body and a soul; and I offer 
both to Thee.” Every Christian child can 
do the same. Yesterday I examined the 
Bible, the note-book, the watch, and other 
articles which Dr. Livingstone had with him 
when he died in the heart of Africa. His 
father’s wage was only nine shillings a week, 
and yet I have read that that weaver boy has 
done more for Africa than all other men have 
done during this century. His gifts throw 


into the shade all the treasures of the 
Magi. 

Hymns about the Child of Bethlehem are 
very popular with children. And even some 
very young children have the spirit of these 
hymns. Oneof our medical professors told me 
that he lately attended a little Christian boy. 
The little fellow believed that Jesus would 
soon come for him. A friend sent hima big 
bouquet. He asked his mother to pick out 
the most beautiful of the flowers and tie them 
up. ‘ Mother,” he said, “ when you see that 
Jesus is coming, put these flowers into my 
hand: I would like something beautiful to 
give to Jesus when He comes for me.” 


FIFTH EVENING 


Texts: ‘‘ Unto us a child is born.” —Isaiah ix. 6 
‘We have seen His star in the east, and are come 
to worship Him "—Matthew ii. 2 


Hymn: ‘ From the eastern mountains ” 
THE MAGNET OF THE NATIONS 


THe Old Testament has many prophecies 
about the Child, the Messias. When Abra- 
ham was sitting under the big oak near 
Hebron, he was told that he would have a 
son, that his son would be the father of a 
chosen family, and that this family would 
grow into a chosen nation. It was also fore- 
told that from this nation would come the 
Christ, and that in Him all men would be 
blessed. ‘“ Unto Him,” Jacob said, “ shall 
the gathering of the people be.” He was to 
be a mighty magnet among the nations. Now 
these prophecies have come true in a wonder- 
ful way. You and I are proofs of it—I in 
writing and you in reading this page, which 
has gathered us around the Child. 

This ingathering of the Gentiles began 
with the Magi. But there have been many 
like them in every age and nation. Before 
Christ was born there were such people 
among the old Greeks and Romans. They 
were called Apollo’s children—a very beauti- 
ful name, for Apollo was the god of light, 
and they were seekers and lovers of the light, 
though they had only dim starlight, not full 
sunlight. They were also called choice and 
beautiful souls, the flower and delight of 
human-kind. They had a sort of genius for 
the good, the true, and the fair. Abig book 
might be filled with true stories of others like 
them, gathered from all parts of the world. 
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Such a book might have as its emblem 
a bright morning star shedding its light 
over all lands. David Brainerd, the first 
missionary to the Red Indians, found an 
Indian who lived like a saint and a missionary. 
He said that he was once like the rest of the 
Indians, but that his heart had been changed. 
He had been in great distress, but “‘ God had 
comforted his heart,” he said, “and showed 
him what he should do, and since that time 
he had known God, and tried to serve Him, 
and loved all men, be they who they would.” 
He implored his people not to drink fire- 
water, and when he failed he would burst 
into tears, and tell them that they would make 
the Great Spirit angry with them. Lord 
Napier told Mr. Gladstone a touching inci- 
dent. He said: “ After the war in Abyssinia 
we were compelled to leave behind us a 
soldier with a broken leg. He went to a 
woman who, though of a race of savages, was 
said to be very kind. He said to her, ‘If 
you will take care of this sick man, we will 
pay you well.’ When we offered her a large 
sum of money, she said, ‘I will not take care 
of him for your money ; but I will do so for 
the love of God.’” In her spirit she was the 
sister of the Magi; was she not? A mission- 
ary discovered a pious woman in the wilds of 
Central Africa. For long she had been pray- 
ing to some Unknown One, and when told of 
Christ, she exclaimed, “ Oh, that is He, the 
same that I have found in my prayers, 
and now have always with me.” Robert 
Moffat and Henry Martyn found two or 
three of the same spirit. All these must 
have been drawn by some sweet secret in- 
fluence of the blessed Spirit. I cannot tell 
how it is done. No more can I tell how 
the flowers turn to the sun, or the swallows 
to the sunny south as winter approaches, 
or how the new-born lamb finds its mother’s 
milk. 

The father of Lord Herschell, who died 
the other week, has told the world how he 
was drawn to Christ. He was a poor Jew in 
London, and in great sorrow over the death 
of his mother. He bought some groceries 
which were wrapped in a leaf of the New 
Testament. ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted,” he read on the 
creased soiled leaf. These and other words 
went to his heart. He had never seen the New 
Testament, but after much searching he got 
a copy of it, and soon came to believe that the 


Babe of Bethlehem must be the Messias 
promised to his fathers. He became a 
preacher, and persuaded five of his brothers 
to follow Christ. 

In our own day many of the wildest 
heathens are strangely drawn to the Child. 
Twenty-four years ago, I met four young 
men who were to be the pioneers of a new 
mission in the heart of darkest Africa. One 
of them was a blacksmith, and he said that he 


wished to teach the Africans the blacksmith , 


work they needed most—to beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. These four men were going to 
the ’Ngoni, the slave-hunters near Lake 
Nyassa. Dr. Livingstone one day saw the 
*Ngoni at their work, and he wrote in his jour- 
nal that he felt as if he had been in hell. The 
other week I saw a missionary who had been 
among that tribe at Livingstonia. He said 
that all the ’Ngonis had still their spears, but 
not one of them was now used for bloodshed. 
They have bent many of them, and are using 
them as hoes, while with their unbent spears 
they cut their crops and prune their fruit- 
trees. The blacksmith’s desire has already 
been fulfilled to the very letter, and far 
beyond all his dreams. All the ’Ngoni have 
really beat their swords into ploughshares 
(their hoes are their ploughs) and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and are studying war no 
more. They are carrying Christ’s message 
of peace and goodwill to the very villages 
where they used to plunder and enslave and 
murder. And they are crowding by hundreds 
into thechurches andschools. Four thousand 
of them were lately at a Communion Service. 
They are now building a church to hold 
1500 worshippers. They made a collection 
for it in kind, and they needed 150 men to 
uplift, carry, draw, and drive their collections. 
They gave cattle, fowls, fruits, &c. One who 
witnessed such a scene says that he saw the 
collection running away with the beadle, an 
old man, who could not master a big sheep 
which, as we should say, had been “ put into 
the plate.” “Unto Him shall the gathering 
of the people be,” as particles are gathered 
around a mighty magnet. We may quit the 
cradle of the Holy Child with this quaint old 
prayer: 


I will not pray, O Lord, that I 
Had been at Thy nativity, 

But rather let me, Babe divine, 

Be new born, and be Thou at mine, 
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No. 1 (K. W. Walker, Watford, Herts) 


WHERE HANDEL WAS ORGANIST 


No. 1.—Whitchurch, on the cross road between 
Edgware and Stanmore. Interior of the church. 
The ornamentation is very elaborate, but the chief 
interest lies in the fact that Handel was organist 
here for several years while residing with the Duke 
of Chandos at Cannons close by. He composed 
the oratorio of ‘‘ Esther” on this organ, also the 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” the grave of the 
original of the latter being in the churchyard. 


AN HISTORIC CROSS 


No. 2.—Many a royal pageant passed by the old 
cross of Scone as it stood in the middle of the 
Pictish capital. Nothing majestic is at all likely to 
come near its present resting-place in the modern 
village. New Scone is about a mile and a half 
east of the site of the ancient town, which has 
practically ceased to exist. It was from the Abbey 
of Scone, it will be remembered, that as sign of 
his absolute conquest of Scotland, Edward I. 
ordered the famous Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, 
on which the Scottish kings were crowned, to be 
sent to Westminster in 1296. This curious stone 














No. 2 (D. Dewar, Rose Cottage, Perth) 
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Pyrenees, is the place 








No. 3 (G. Somerville Smith, Stranraer) 


was long believed to be the same as that which the 
Patriarch Jacob made his pillow on the night of his 
wonderful vision. 


ANCIENT BRIDAL-STONE 


No. 3.—This splendidly preserved specimen of 
an ancient Bridal-stone still stands in a lonely 
field on the farm of 
Crouse, Wigtownshire, 
and attracts the atten- 
tion of antiquarians 
far and near. 

Here, says tradi- 
tion, were celebrated 
the marriages of the 
district in prehistoric 
times, the contracting 
parties joining hands 
through the hole near 
the top of the stone. 
This hole was made 
larger on the one side 
than on the other to 
admit the larger hand 
of the happy bride- 
groom. 


THE GROTTO AT 
LOURDES 





where the Virgin Mary is 
believed by the Roman 
Catholic world to have re- 
vealed herself eighteen 
times to a peasant girl, 
named Bernadette Soubi- 
rons, aged fourteen, in the 
year 1858. The Virgin is 
supposed to have said: 
“Go, eat the grass which 
grows by the side of the 
fountain, and tell the priests 
to build me achapel.” At 
first the priests and munici- 
pal authorities opposed the 
movement, but the super- 
stition of the people over- 
cameall obstacles. In 1876 
a large church was built 
over the grotto to mark the 
spot. Hither, in the April 
of this year, 40,000 mem- 
bers of the male population 
of France travelled. From 
the diocese of Bayonne 
alone, whose bishop offi. 
ciated at the ceremony,came 
5000 pilgrims, whilst¢great numbers arrived from 
such opposite points as Quimper, Poitiers, St. 
Etienne, Montpellier, Limoges, Reims, Valence, 
Arras, &c. Many of them were a week in making 
the journey, undergoing what might almost be called 
hardship during that period. Considerable trade 
is carried on in the wonder-working water of the 
fountain, for which a miraculous origin is claimed, 











No. 4.—The grotto 
at Lourdes, in the 


No. 4 (J. Nicholson, All Saints, Lewes) 
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In the foreground are 
seen two bodies await- 
ing their turn to be 
cremated. 


A CORSICAN 
COURT OF LAW 
No. 6.—This photo- 

graph represents a Court 
in Ghisoni, a small Cor- 
sican village. The judge 
is the gentleman to the 
left. Heusually wore an 
ordinary cap in place of 
his official headdress, 
and did not even re- 
move it when in the 
house. The gentleman 
to the right is the ‘‘ Gref- 
fier” or clerk of the 
Court. Counsel sat at 
the table to the left, and 
the photographer sat on 
the platform on one of 
No. 5 (A. W. Young, Hastings, Calcutta) the cane chairs during 
the proceedings as an 
honoured guest. 





Around the grotto are hung the crutches of the 
visitors who are said to have been cured by virtue WHERE KING RORERT BRUCE 
of the water. A figure of the Virgin Mary is -RE KING ROBERT BRUCE HID 
placed in a niche of the rock where she is supposed No. 7.—Is a photo of 
to have appeared to Berna- 
dette Soubirons, and candles 
may be seen which have been 
offered by supplicants. 


‘‘ Hawthornden House,’ 





BURNING GHAT AT 
BENARES 


No. 5.—In India the traveller 
fresh from the familiar sights 
and sounds of our English 
rivers finds few spectacles 
more strange than ,the con- 
trast between the bathing- 
places on the Ganges, where 
the crowds rush down the 
flights of steps to the sacred 
water, and the burning ghiats 
on the banks where the re- 
mains of the dead are reduced 
to ashes, and where the cease- 
less ascent of smoke and flame 
impresses on the spectator the 
transitoriness of all things 
human. Our photograph shows 
a new pyre just about to be 
lighted by men who are stoop- 
ing down by the piled-up wood. No. 6 (E. Fraser, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh) 
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No. 7, (W. H. Davies, Littlehampton) 


near Roslin. Underneath the house there are long 
passages cut through the solid rock, and these lead 
to subterranean apartments similarly hewn out of 


stone. There appears to be no evidence 
as to the date of their excavation ; but it 
is supposed that they were the strong- 
hold of some of the very ancient people 
of Scotland. In one of these places of 
refuge King Robert Bruceis said to have 
hidden. The cave consists of an apart- 
ment which is shown as his bedroom, 
with a stone slab on which he slept, and 
another rock-hewn apartment, said to be 
his library, which has pigeon-holes where 
he kept his books, 


A LITTLE FIRST COMMUNICANT, 
ANTWERP 


No. 8.—A little bride she seems, this 
little girl of ten years old with her long 
white veil. Yesterday at 7 o'clock in 
the morning she took her first com- 
munion, and to-day she walks about 
with her prayer-book and her in- 
dispensable lace-edged handkerchief in 
her hand. She is poor, otherwise her 
dress, which is really pretty, would have 
been of white, pure as her gloves and 
her veil. Mademoiselle Milbourn can- 
not herself afford to have her photo- 
graphed by a professional, as so many 
other children are at this time, but an 
amateur is glad to take her. Meanwhile 
the movement of the street goeson. A 
schoolboy, a message-boy, a girl whose 


baby sister is busy pulling her hair, and a man 
laden before and behind, are interested spectators 
of the scene. 














No. 8 (G. Somerville Smith, Stranraer) 
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“VERY NEAR-SIGHTED” 


seen her at the most a dozen times. 

She used to stand at the crossing, 
at the corner of the street where Patty lived, 
singing hymns in a low and mournful voice. 
It seemed to Patty that anybody must be 
good indeed to want to sing hymns on week- 
days in the cold and the rain; for though, 
in bad weather, little Patty was sure to be 
snug and warm in her cosy nursery, she 
could, by squeezing against the window-bars, 
just make out the familiar figure trudging up 
and down at the corner. 

And she felt very, very sorry for the poor 
woman when nurse spelled out for her the 
placard which she wore pinned to her dress: 
“Very Near-sighted,” and explained to her 
that “ near-sighted ” meant perhaps that she 
was almost blind. 

“Poor thing,” soliloquised nurse, “she 
must find it hard to keep body and soul 
together. No doubt she’s shocking poor.” 

They were just passing the doleful singer 
when Patty came to a full-stop and began to 
pull off her little red glove. 

She stepped into the road. 

‘“‘ Here is a halfpenny for you,” she said, 
and as the woman pocketed it she drew 
closer. 

“Ts you very near-sighted?” she asked. 
“You ought to buy some ’pectacles to cover 
your eyes up. My father has ’pectacles.” 

“ Bless you, miss—” the woman began, 
but nurse cut short the interview by taking 
Patty’s hand and trotting her away. 

“You mustn’t stop talking to beggar- 
women, Miss Patty ; don’t do it again.” 

‘“‘No,” said Patty, but I doubt if she 
really heard, for her little five-year-old brain 
was busy elsewhere. 

“Why doesn’t her have ’pectacles, like 
father ?” she asked. 

“ Lor’! Miss Patty ; I don’t suppose she 
can buy food, let alone spectacles. It’s not 
much money the likes of her has.” 

“Ts her very poor?” asked Patty sadly. 
Little enough her tender heart knew of 
suffering and poverty, but the vague idea of 
such things troubled her mind not a little. 

“How do I know, Miss Patty?” Nurse 
was matter-of-fact, and spoke sharply, not 
because she was cross, but that a contem- 


ATTY took a very considerable in- 
p terest in her, although she had only 


plative frame of mind required nipping in 
the bud, from nurse’s point of view anyway, 
for Patty, absorbed in thought, was splashing 
ankle-deep through a large puddle. 

«There, child, come out of that mud, do! 
If it isn’t enough to try the patience of a 
saint.” 

And Patty thought it well to put the 
conversation off. Not that she abandoned 
the subject ; that was not herway. But she 
was beginning to have a rather low opinion 
of nurse’s judgment in matters outside 
nursery government, and decided to talk to 
mother about the matter that was agitating 
her mind. Disappointment awaited her, how- 
ever. Mother had gone to bed with a bad 
headache, so she had to do without the nice 
long chat after tea that she always so much 
enjoyed. 

It was dull in the nursery all evening with 
nobody but nurse, so Patty slipped down- 
stairs and tapped timidly at father’s study- 
door ; timidly, because father was not very 
fond of talkative little people when he was 
busy writing. 

To-day, however, he didn’t sound at all 
vexed when he said, ‘‘Come in,” but Patty 
drew close against his knees when she saw 
that there was another gentleman with him. 

“T] may safely leave them off for good 
then ?” father was saying. 

“ Certainly ; the sooner the better. I am 
glad to say that the symptoms are quite 
gone.” 

Father gave a sigh of relief, and took off 
the gold-rimmed spectacles which Patty 
scarcely remembered ever seeing him with- 
out. As amatter of fact he had only worn 
them for two years, warned by unmistakable 
signs of an eye-disease about which, of course, 
Patty was far too young to be told anything. 

“ How does Patty like her old father with- 
out his goggles?” he said, lifting her on his 
knee and smiling happily, almost boyishly. 

“ Have you seen this?” he went on to 
the specialist, an old friend, handing him a 
paper containing a review of his last book. 

Patty’s little fingers closed on the gold- 
rimmed glasses in her father’s hand. He 
fitted them in fun on her little nose, and 
quickly took them off again, chiding his 
thoughtlessness. 

“God grant she may never need them,” 
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he said to himself. 
pet.” 

He lifted her down as his friend looked 
up from the paper. 

“ May I have them, father?” She held 
out her hand towards the coveted glasses— 
Father did not notice what she was doing. 
“Yes, anything, my love, but run along—” 

Dr. Rhodes stopped her as she departed. 

“Can you tell me what I must do with 
this sixpence?” he said, putting it into her 
hand. Patty hung back shyly. 

‘Come; what would you do with it? 
Whisper.” 

She raised her little mouth to his ear. 
“T’ll give it to Very Near-sighted.” And 
she fled from the wondering doctor’s 
astonished gaze. 

Full of anticipation, Patty flew to the 
nursery, but the gas was out. Nurse, think- 
ing her safe with her father, had gone to the 
kitchen, expecting him to ring when the 
little one was ready to go. 

She went to the window. 
rather hard. 

Nurse would be sure to say she must 
wait till to-morrow, and Very Near-sighted 
was, perhaps, starving ; perhaps she would be 
dead to-morrow, and it would be too late. 
Patty, it will be seen, was a decidedly 
imaginative little person. 

She put on her coat and bonnet and went 
downstairs. Outside the rain was coming 
down heavily, but an umbrella would have 
been too much for Patty, and, besides, would 
have hindered her. She wanted to get back 
before nurse found out. 

She sped over the wet, slippery flags 
without stopping until she reached the 
corner. The woman was nowhere to be 
seen. Patty looked this way and that, but 
without success. At length she drew near 
to an old gentleman passing by. 

*« Do you know where Very Near-sighted 
is, please ?” she inquired, thinking what a 
good thing it was that she knew what name 
to call her by. But the wind and the roar 
of the traffic drowned her ladylike treble, 
and he went on without seeing the child. 
Patty’s eyes began to well over. She was 
getting wet for the first time in her cherished 
little life, but her enthusiasm was not 
damped. 

*‘Qh, there she is!” she cried, and flew 
up the street after the wornan. 


“There, run along, 


It was raining 


“Oh, please stop, Very Near-sighted, do 
stop—” The woman was going slowly, but 
Patty was some way behind, and the crowd 
on the footpath made it difficult to run until 
she got on the road. 

It was the loud “ Hi!” of the hansom 
driver that made the street-singer turn 
round just in time to snatch the little hurry- 
ing child from before the horse’s approach- 
ing feet. A few people saw what happened, 
and stopped to praise the woman’s really 
brave and prompt action. But Patty knew 
nothing of the danger from which she had 
escaped. 

“Oh, Very Near-sighted, I have been 
running such a long way! I’ve brought you 
some ’pectacles, to make your eyes better, 
such bootiful ones! Isn’t you p’eased, Very 
Near-sighted? And here’s a nice sixpence 
for you too. It’s my very own, and I’ve 
brought it all for you, ’cos you’re so shock- 
ing poor.” The woman gazed in mute 
surprise at the gold-rimmed spectacles in her 
hand and the innocent child at her side. 

“?Tis Mr. Harley’s little girl,” said a 
butcher’s boy who was looking on. ‘She 
didn’t oughter be out by ’erself. Where’s 
your nurse, little Missy ?” 

‘‘ Nurse isn’t here; I came out alone, 
and I don’t want to talk to you, boy; go 
away,” returned Patty with dignity. But the 
boy scented a reward, and, besides, had too 
low an opinion of the street-singing fraternity 
to feel justified in leaving the little lady in 
Very Near-sighted’s hands, so he took the 
protesting Patty by the hand and hurried 
her off home. He was just going to ring 
the bell when the door opened and Father 
rushed excitedly out, followed by nurse and 
another of the servants. 

“Here she is!” he cried, lifting his 
draggled little girl into the house. 

«Found her at the corner, sir,” put in the 
butcher’s boy—* talkin’ to a beggar, an’ 
nearly got run over by a cab.” 

Patty’s father looked at him kindly and 
gave him the shilling he craved. 

« And now, Patty, you must tell me all 
about it.” 

They were sitting together, mother too, 
for her headache was better, and she had 
come downstairs just too late to be alarmed 
by the scare of Patty’s disappearance. And 
with many questions they made out the 
whole funny, incoherent story. 
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“You see, it would be so dedful to be 
‘blind, or only nearly blind, wouldn’t it?” 
she said. “And you did say you didn’t 
want the ’pectacles, father, didn’t you ?” 

But neither father nor mother answered, 
for their eyes were full of tears. They had 
known dark days enough, when father’s sight 
was almost despaired of, and mother’s hair 
turned to the pretty soft dark grey seldom 
seen in so young a woman. All this, of 
which Patty knew nothing, made her sweet 
charity doubly dear in their eyes. 

“ Please, ’m, there’s a woman at the door; 
I can’t make out what she wants.” 
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And they found, standing at the door, 
poor Very Near-sighted ; she had brought 
back little Patty’s present. She was an 
honest woman, although poverty and mis- 
fortune had brought her very low. And 
Patty’s father and mother paid for advice 
and treatment for her eyes, so that her sight 
became very much better, and afterwards 
found her suitable employment that kept 
her comfortably. 7 

And they called it a thank-offering for 
their own deliverance from a like misfortune, 


and praised God in their hearts for their 
little Patty. 6 
. ) MADGE S. SMITH. 
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CHAPTER III 


MR. ALLARDYCE—HIS SURPRISE 


HE doctor arrived at the Dower 
House early the next day, and re- 
lieved the minds of all concerned 
by making light of the fears that 

they had all secretly been entertaining. At 
the same time he scolded Douglas Lingard 
for complicating a thorough and satisfactory 
“take” in the way of vaccination by a very 
severe feverish cold, and sternly ordered the 
young man back to bed, telling him that if 
he felt extremely ill it was no more than he 
might have expected and had well deserved. 

Douglas was so thankful to learn that he 
need not expect to bring danger and incon- 
venience upon his kind hosts by importing 
small-pox into their house, that he cared 
little what else happened to him, and con- 
tentedly obeyed orders, with such good re- 
sults that in four days’ time he was allowed 
to get up and return, as a semi-invalid, to 
ordinary life. 

And then, of course, he fell in love 
with Celia Hamerton. The announcement 
sounds abrupt, but indeed the process was 
as brief as it was thorough, and it would be 
a mere waste of words to explain at length 
why a very lonely young man, whose heart 
under the circumstances must inevitably 


have been Zo Let, should love the first 
gracious feminine vision that crossed his 
path. If Celia Hamerton had been far less 
lovable than she was it would probably have 
made little difference at the time, though in 
the end the quality and quantity of the 
affection she inspired might not have been 
quite the same. 

And she for her part helped to bring 
about the result by her natural interest in 
the young man, for whose illness she still 
illogically felt herself responsible and to 
whom she had besides taken a sincere 
liking. Celia was no conquering beauty; 
experience had not led her to suppose that 
if she smiled upon a man he would imme- 
diately fall a victim to her charms, and when 
she smiled upon this one it was with the 
intention of making him happy and com- 
fortable, and with an innocent satisfaction 
in the knowledge that he certainly “liked” .. 
her in return. 

That being the case, getting better was 
an easy and pleasant process ; and Douglas 
Lingard was too simple-minded to analyse 
his own feelings, or ask himself so soon 
what was to be the end of all this, or what 
it would be like to go back to his own 
lonely lodgings—or rather he gave thanks 
that he was making friends, and humbly 
hoped that they would still be his friends 
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even when life had returned to its ordinary 
course. 

On the first day when he was allowed to 
go out of doors, the young man found him- 
self stroiling alone up the quiet lane which 
seemed like an extension of the very small 
garden of the Dower House, so lonely was 
it, and so unlikely to be frequented by any 
one but the friends of the Hamertons. 

It was almost a surprise, at that hour in 
the morning, to meet a stout grey-haired 
gentleman also strolling along, with an air 
of going nowhere in particular ; and quite a 
surprise when he suddenly came to a stop, 
and held out his hand with a beaming 
smile of delight and astonishment. 

“Bless my soul, Lingard!” he said, 
“who'd have thought of meeting you in 
this way? Not that you aren’t most wel- 
come, you know!—but you did say you 
weren’t coming till next week—or at least 
I thought so!” 

The blank surprise on the young man’s 
face was gradually reflected upon that of 
the newcomer. 

“ Eh 2—What ?—isn’t it? I beg your 
pardon!” he said. ‘I took you for a friend 
of mine.” 

“My name 7s Lingard,” said Douglas 
slowly and with something of an effort. 
“T think—you must have mistaken me for 
my brother.” 

“What! Are you Caryl Lingard’s brother? 
To be sure, I knew he had a brother, but he 
did not tell me you were down here. Per- 
haps you have only lately come?” 

‘*‘T have been here about five weeks.” 

“Indeed! I wish I had known it. I 
must have seemed most inhospitable, but it 
was your brother’s fault. We’ll row him for 
it when he comes down. When I first 
caught sight of you I made sure he had 
arrived a week before his time, but of course 
I can see a difference now. I was just 
going to ask him if he had been ill when it 
dawned upon me that I had mistaken my 
man.” 

“Caryl and I were always considered 
alike,” said the young man rather mechani- 
cally. He was trying to think. This was 
evidently an intimate friend of his brother’s, 
whose very name he did not know. How, 
without absolute lying, could he hide from 
this man that Caryl and he had had no 
communication with each other for more 


than a year? Surely honesty did not’ de. 
mand that he should let a stranger know 
that they had quarrelled —especially as, 
strictly speaking, they had not ? 

A twinge of embarrassment made him, as 
often happens, a little more talkative than 
usual. 

“T have been fortunate enough to find 
friends here,” he said. ‘“ Mr. Hamerton 
proves to be an old schoolfellow of mine— 
and Caryl’s. I have been staying at his 
house for the last few days. I was out of 
sorts, and he was good enough to take me 
in and see me put to rights.” 

“T am afraid the cure is not quite com- 
plete yet,” said the other, with a keen glance 
at the young man’s pale face. ‘ Don’t let 
me keep you standing here. I will walk 
with you if you care to turn back now to- 
wards the Dower House. Yes! they are 
kind-hearted folks, the Hamertons, and I 
don’t wonder at the people in the place for 
still looking up to them, or for bearing a 
little grudge at me for having turned them 
out of the Hall.” 

The last words were a relief to Douglas, 
for they told him at least the name of the 
man who was speaking to him. He had 
not been in familiar talk with the Hamer- 
tons for the past few days without having 
learned who was the rich manufacturer who 
had bought their father’s house and land, 
and, according to his lights, seemed most 
anxious to be kind and friendly towards 
them. 

*‘Of course you know that your brother 
is coming to my house next week,” said 
Mr. Allardyce, as they walked up the lane 
together. ‘And you will have heard from 
him of course the story of our first meet- 
ing; but how much I owe hin, first and 
last, he will not have told you, for I am 
sure he never thinks of it himself. I am 
more thankful than I can say to have made 
such a friend, to stand by my boy when I’m 
gone.” 

He paused as if expecting some comment, 
but Douglas was silent, loath to pretend to 
knowledge, or to admit that he did not know 
what his new acquaintance was talking 
about. 

“We are going to spring a surprise on the 
county, your brother and I,” said the older 
man briskly, after a moment. ‘ But if he 
hasn’t told you about that yet, I had better 
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not talk about it either, since it mustn’t be 
mentioned to the Hamertons at present, and 
you might find it awkward if they began 
asking questions.” 

Still Douglas did not know to what the 
other could be alluding, and he asked no 
question, though he had hardly been attend- 
ing sufficiently to gather that he was being 
warned off from a secret. He was beginning 
to realise the fact that very shortly his brother 
would appear in this neighbourhood—that 
they must inevitably meet, and either pro- 
claim their estrangement among all these 
strangers, or profess an affection that they 
were far from feeling. 

He was so deep in unpleasant thoughts 
that no name but one would have had much 
chance of catching his ear, but when he 
came back to the present it was to discover 
that Mr. Allardyce was jocosely cautioning 
him not to fall in love with “ Miss Ceelie!” 
“T have told your brother the same thing,” 
he said. “She is not to be had—not to be 
spared from here at any price. I’m too old, 
I’m sorry to say, and I suppose my boy 
Frank is too young, or I declare one or 
other of us would have to marry her, and 
keep her to ourselves.” 

“ TInsufferable old cad!” thought Douglas, 
and perhaps would hardly have been able to 
control himself to walk peaceably beside the 
great man of the village if at that moment 
a sudden turn had not brought them upon 
the gateway of the Dower House. 

“Well!” said Mr. Allardyce good- 
naturedly, “here we are, and I’m sure 
you have walked far enough for an invalid. 
Tell Hamerton I couldn’t come in this 
morning. I shall hope to see something of 
you as soon as you're well again—when 
your brother comes down, anyway. My best 
respects to Miss Ceelie.” 

Douglas turned in at the gate with the 
very briefest farewell of which courtesy would 
permit, passed round the house to the 
sheltered garden at the side of it, and sat 
down on a bench beneath a group of blos- 
soming lilacs, feeling that the May sunshine 
had suffered eclipse. 

Perhaps because he was still weak and easily 
shaken out of his self-control, elementary 
feelings came uppermost and expressed 
themselves as simply as a child protests 
dislikes and distrusts that its elders for the 
most part hide even from themselves. 
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* T cannot bear that Caryl should come 
here,” he found himself saying passionately 
under his breath. ‘I don’t hate him now, 
God knows! but I shall hate him if he comes 
here. . . . He will fall in love with Aer—that 
blatant old idiot would put it into his head 
if it did not come there of itself—and I shall 
have to look on and seeit. . . . J have nothing 
to offer her. I shall not dare to think that 
she could ever be anything but my friend ; 
but he will go farther than that, and every 
one will think that he has the right. They 
will accept him as Martin’s schoolmate and 
my brother, and he will make love to her 
and win her and marry her, and I shall have 
to look on!” 

A side door opened, and Celia came out of 
the house, standing for an instant with one 
hand shading her eyes from the sun as they 
searched the lane and the garden ; and then 
coming across the grass towards him with 
evident intent to scold him for having stayed 
out too long. 

A grim smile played round Douglas’s 
firmly-closed lips as he realised that he had 
been marrying this gracious creature in 
imagination to a man whom as yet she had 
not so much as seen; but the impression 
was not to be driven away by common-sense. 

He took Celia’s reproof so meekly and 
spiritlessly that she thought he must be tired 
indeed, and ordered him indoors to rest ; 
and he obeyed without making excuse to 
stay and discuss the contents of every flower- 
bed, and the behaviour of the tame doves that 
haunted the garden, as he would assuredly 
have done an hour ago. 

And as Douglas went something suddenly 
recalled to his mind that letter which he had 
written to Caryl on that night when he had 
felt so unnecessarily and unreasonably ill, 
and which he had not thought of since. 
How glad he was now that he had not sent 
it! Certainly Caryl would not have under- 
stood it; and for the matter of that it did 
not now even represent his own feelings. 

Then it occurred to him to wonder what 
had become of it. His recollections of that 
night were of the most confused—had he 
burnt it, or only meant to do so? He 
cowd remember struggling to write, and 
giving up before he had finished all that he 
had meant to say, but after that his memory 
was a blank. 

Well, if it was still extant it must be 
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destroyed at once: that was all; and the 
young man made a thorough search through 
both the little rooms that were still con- 
sidered his, and especially among the few 
personal belongings that had been sent after 
him from High Ashes. But the letter was 
not to be found, and he came to the conclu- 
sion at last that he had destroyed it, as he 
dimly remembered having intended to do. 


It seemed to Douglas that the first effect 
of Caryl’s coming, before ever it took place, 
was to drive himself out of Paradise. 

Figuratively, because in the half-jealous 
dread that Mr. Allardyce’s words had 
awakened, he had been compelled to look 
his own feelings in the face and to admit to 
himself that he was falling in love with 
Celia Hamerton while he had neither posi- 
tion nor prospect to offer her. And literally, 
because under the circumstances he felt him- 
self obliged to cut short his stay at the 
Dower House, which must in any case have 





‘She thought he must be tired, indeed, and ordered him indoors to rest.” 


soon come to an end, and to go back to his 
lonely rooms at High Ashes. 

Before speaking to Martin Hamerton of 
his own departure, he mentioned, in as 
natural a fashion as he could, his meeting 
with Mr. Allardyce, and the news which that 
gentleman had told him. 

** So he has found you out, has he ?” said 
Martin reflectively. ‘* Now he will begin to 
shower hospitalities on you as well as the 
rest of us. He really is not a bad sort, 
though, and we for our part can never refuse 
him with any comfort, because he is so much 
afraid that it may be painful to us to see 
him in our father’s place. Moreover, sturdy 
as he looks, he has some mortal complaint, 
I believe; and it is always possible that 
in declining one of his many invitations 
to dinner one might be refusing a last 
request!” 

“ How did he make his money ?” asked 
Douglas, feeling that even the pathos of this 
information could not make him altogether 
in charity with the 
man who had warned 
him not to fall in love 
with Celia. 

“A special kind 
of chemical manure— 
I won’t attempt to tell 
you the name of it. 
He has one son, who 
is now about nineteen, 
who will, I suppose, 
come in for the whole 
of it, and is expected 
by his father to be a 
great man some day. 
They were away from 
Sudbrook for six 
months last year seeing 
the world, with a tutor 
to point the morals 
for the young man’s 
benefit.” 

“Do you know— 
did you ever hear how 
he made my brother’s 
acquaintance ?” 

“No. It must have 
been while they were 
abroad. Now Icome 
to think of it, there 
was a rumour of 
some one whom they 
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** He looked up to him with an admiration and even reverence that mingled oddly with his 
usual habits of kindly patronage” 


fell in with who got young Frank Allardyce 
out of some scrape into which he had con- 
trived to get himself, in spite of father and 
tutor. I suppose that must have been 
Caryl. But it is a strange coincidence that 
Mr. Allardyce should have met him abroad 
just at the time when fate was bringing you 
down into these parts.” 

‘‘A strange coincidence—and a stroke of 
great ill-luck!” thought Douglas, but natu- 
rally could not say so, and consequently felt 
that he had nothing to say, especially as 
Celia was sitting near her brother, with silent 
lips but interested eyes. 

But he knew that it was time to take the 
farewell that he had resolved upon, and in 
words whose very tameness witnessed to 
their sincerity he spoke his thanks to his 
host and hostess for all the kindness that he 
had met with at the Dower House, and 
explained that the next day he must leave 
them. 

Martin Hamerton protested with all the 
warmth of an extremely hospitable soul, and 
procured the grant of one more day from his 
guest, mainly because Douglas was hampered 





in continuing to refuse further kindness by 
a reason for declining it which he dared not 
mention. 

Celia said very little; no more than 
courtesy demanded from the mistress of the 
house; but a man would have been over- 
modest who had failed to see that she was a 
little sorry that he should go, a little glad 
that he had consented to stay another day. 
Douglas could have found it in his heart to 
cry out to her not to forget him for Caryl— 
not to share with Caryl the new-born friend- 
ship that, such as it was, was his own 
greatest treasure—but he was not quite 
crazy yet! What he did was to press Martin 
to come and see him at High Ashes, and to 
plead that he might not be quite forgotten 
when he was no longer interesting as a 
possible small-pox patient, with smiling lips, 
but eyes that were earnest and wistful enough. 

To Celia, when he was alone with her the 
next day, he said almost the same words that 
he had spoken to the brother and sister 
together: and how tame and blundering 
they seemed to him! But perhaps Celia 
understood him not amiss, as his look and 
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tone pointed his meaning, when he spoke 
of “kindness ” and of “ never forgetting.” 
The girl was almost nervous, and glad when 
something happened to break off the con- 
versation. It was nice of him to be so 
grateful ; she liked him all the better for it ; 
but there was something behind it that half 
frightened her—that she was not ready for, 
and would not understand. 

Douglas saw it and controlled himself— 
very creditably for a young man in love for 
the first time. It was too soon to hope to 
gain a lover, he must not risk losing a 
friend; and he so behaved himself that he 
was granted one more day of friendship and 
tranquillity before he went back to the lone- 
liness which, however agitated by doubts 
and fears, could never now be so uninterest- 
ing as it had been till lately. 


Only two days later, on returning from 
work, Douglas found a note awaiting him, 
at the mere sight of which his heart mis- 
gave him. It was as he had expected. 
Mr. Allardyce, very ceremoniously and in 
the third person, requested the pleasure of 
Mr. Douglas Lingard’s company at dinner 
on Thursday in the following week. 

“Caryl will bethere, of course, by that time,” 
thought the young man, as he wrote his 
acceptance, in a mood of quiet desperation. 
‘We shall have to meet, I suppose, and as 
well sooner as later. She will be there too, 
no doubt, and so I need not pretend to 
myself that I would rather keep away.” 

Reluctance to meet his brother and long- 
ing to be again in the same room with Celia 
were so inextricably blended, however, that 
Douglas did not really know which pre- 
dominated, and perhaps it was the former 
that got the upper hand and made him 
linger over his walk to the Hall on the 
Thursday evening, so that he could be 
fairly sure of not entering the drawing-room 
until dinner should be on the point of being 
served. 

Martin Hamerton and Celia were early 
guésts, the young man, for reasons best 
known to himself, having hurried his sister 
off with unusual promptitude. 

‘“‘ Here’s another old schoolfellow for you 
to meet,” said his host in a gleeful whisper, 
meeting them at the lower end of the long 
room. “I haven’t told Lingard yet that 
his brother is coming here to-night. A bit 


of a pleasant surprise for him, don’t you 
know ; and then I shall chaff him a little 
for not having let me know at once that the 
young fellow was in the neighbourhood.” 

* Just what I expected!” said Martin 
Hamerton to himself. ‘ And absolutely 
unallowable. Social surprises ought to be 
penal. Now J should like to see a dra- 
matic effect just as much as my good host 
would, and perhaps rather more; but ‘ Lin- 
gard minor’ is too good a fellow to deserve 
that we should be indulged at his expense.” 

It was a little strange to see the politely- 
blank look of a stranger on a face so like 
that with which the past two weeks had 
made them so familiar, but when Caryl 
Lingard recognised his old schoolfellow he 
warmed up into a cordiality less shy and 
better expressed than that of his brother. 
And as they stood talking together, while 
Mr. Allardyce fidgeted about the room and 
addressed flowery old-fashioned compliments 
to Celia, Martin Hamerton quietly and ruth- 
lessly destroyed his host’s chances of a 
sensational meeting. 

Caryl Lingard had been long enough in 
the world to make it difficult to read in his 
face any feeling that he did not choose 
should appear there. He was evidently and 
naturally interested to hear that his brother 
was in the neighbourhood, but if he was 
annoyed he did not mean to show it, and 
he did not trouble himself to profess to be 
glad. 

“Have they quarrelled, or only drifted 
apart ?” thought Martin, watching him. “TI 
think I would rather they had quarrelled! 
It is rather sickening to have to believe that 
life and time of themselves could chill such 
a love as there was between those two when 
I saw them last.” 

He was forced to believe, however, that 
there had been no quarrel when presently 
Douglas was announced, and in the course 
of his greetings was brought face to face 
with his brother. Their hands just met, 
their faces wore the conventional smile that 
goes with the handshake, and which it needs 
a special effort, at such a moment, to banish 
from the lips. Caryl made some obvious 


remark about the strangeness of their meet- 
ing in that particular place, and Douglas 
answered with some equally unmeaning 
commonplace. 

There was nothing to satisfy the eager 
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student: of human nature who was watching 
them, but Martin set himself to make the 
most of his evening’s opportunities with an 
expectation of interest and enjoyment that 
evenings at the Hall did not often afford. 

And he saw something that surprised 
him a good deal, and gave him some food 
for reflection, Mr. Allardyce was evidently 
not only very fond of his new young friend, 
but more—he looked up to him with an 
admiration and even reverence that mingled 
oddly with his usual habits of kindly patron- 
age. It was not only the ex-manufacturer’s 
respect for the man of good family, or that 
which a half-educated elderly man some- 
times feels for his juniors who have had all 
the advantages that he has lacked; but 
something deeper than either. 

“Now, what does this mean?” thought 
Martin. ‘Is it possible that Caryl Lingard 
has turned out the saint that John Ash- 
burton would have liked to make of him ?— 
and if so, how in the world did old Allardyce 
come to find it out, and to bow down him- 
self before it?” 


CHAPTER IV 


“COUSIN DORA” 


Dovuc.as LINGARD went to the Hall with a 
mind in confusion, and he came away not 
less distraught. The pleasure of meeting 
Celia had been almost neutralised by the 
bitterness of being in the same room with 
Caryl and feeling once more that they two 
had less than nothing to say to one another. 
There had been some blissful moments 
when he and Celia had talked together, say- 
ing nothing that the whole room might not 
have heard, but saying it in the confidential 
undertones of friendship. But even some 
of these he had missed, in listening un- 
easily to catch what Caryl might be talk- 
ing about. There had been a piquant and 
delightful strangeness in the sight of Celia 
in evening dress, with her pretty plump 
arms and neck milk-white against the ivory- 
white of her gown, and decked with some 
of the heirlooms saved from the wreck of 
the family fortunes. But even this had 
sometimes been forgotten in the mournful 
strangeness of the other side of the situation, 
in the kind of shame with which he watched 
Mr. Allardyce’s behaviour to his brother. 
Douglas too had seen what Martin 
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Hamerton had noticed, and he too wondered 
what it meant. How proud it would have 
made him once to see Caryl so looked up 
to; and now—how difficult it was not to 
remember that almost the last time they had 
met Caryl had been prime favourite ‘with 
another rich old man ! 

It was sickening—it madehim feel degraded 
even to have such thoughts and suspicions, 
and yet how was it possible to help it? How 
could Caryl be what Mr. Allardyce evidently 
thought him? and if he was not, why was 
he taking the trouble to play the part? It 
seemed to Douglas that he was doomed to 
stand by and see asubtle spiritual imposture 
practised upon this kindly, unsuspicious old 
man, perhaps upon Celia too, and that he 
could not say a word to expose it without 
appearing to be moved by the meanest and 
most sordid jealousy. 

Appearing? Nay, it was true enough; he 
was jealous even now, before Caryl had 
shown any sign of giving him further cause. 
“Thou hast supplanted me these two times.” 
The words went wandering through his brain 
and would not be banished. Whether he 
had forgiven that first time or not he was 
hardly sure, but he knew that to forgive the 
second would be beyond him. 

If he had not been only six-and-twenty, 
and deep in love, he might have wondered 
more what Caryl could be doing at this 
time, paying a visit of indefinite length in 
so quiet a country place, and what Mr. 
Allardyce had meant by his dark hints of 
intentions that were to convulse the neigh- 
bourhood. 

3ut no one asks what the cat is looking 
for in the dairy, and Douglas was in that 
frame of mind when the existence of his. 
treasure seemed a more than sufficient 
reason for another man’s covetous lingering 
near the spot. Common-sense suggested 
that at least he could not have come there 
in the first place after Celia, but love retorted 
that at any rate he would certainly stay for 
her sake. 

But that there was another side to the 
question was abruptly borne in upon him, 
about two days after Mr. Allardyce had 
failed in bringing about the dramatic meet- 
ing which his simplicity had devised. 

This time the meeting really was almost 
dramatic, but Mr. Allardyce was not there 
to enjoy it. 








‘Douglas could not fail to know his old uncle’s late housekeeper’ 


Coming home from his work one evening, 
full of thoughts that, though they were not 
joyous, made the long miles seem short, the 
young man came suddenly upon a figure as 
unexpected as a ghost by daylight. 

A tall slender woman, with a thin, rather 
worn face and fine dark eyes ; a distinctly 
good-looking face, wreathed just now in a 
pretty smile that was only just a trifle too 
deliberate. 

Douglas could not fail to know his old 
uncle’s late housekeeper and his own cousin, 
little as he had expected to meet Mrs. Locke 
in this neighbourhood. But if he had not 
been a man, and rather a simple one, he 
would have perceived that the change in her 
appearance that had come about since they 
met last, and that vaguely puzzled him, was 
due to dress much smarter and more girlish 
than that which she had worn in his uncle’s 
house, and moreover that, though she pro- 
fessed to be surprised to see him, the lady 
was not surprised at all, and was in fact there 
for that very purpose. 
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She turned and walked 
by his side, professing her- 
self very glad of the meet- 
ing, and quite indifferent 
which way she went. 

*‘T daresay you are sur- 
prised to see me here, and 
no one can be more sur- 
prised than I am myself,” 
she said. “But I have 
been rather out of sorts 
ever since your poor uncle’s 
death, and the doctor pre- 
scribes change and country 
air. SoI thought I might 
as well look out for country 
lodgings here as anywhere 
else. Possibly I may be 
able to help Caryl a 
little, and at any rate I 
shall be at hand to enjoy 
his triumph when it comes 
off.” 

“And what kind of 
triumph is Caryl expected 
to achieve?” asked her 
companion gravely. 

“ Why! haven’t they 
told you? That dear old 
Mr. Allardyce does like to 
make a mystery of it, but, 
as I tell him, really the more it is talked of 
now the better. Don’t you know that he 
wants Caryl to stand for this division in the 
forthcoming election ? ” 

“ And does Caryl intend to become a 
member of Parliament ? ” 

“Why not? Of course Mr. Allardyce 
takes all the expense. He wants his son to 
represent the division eventually, but the 
young fellow is far too young at present ; 
so in the meantime re 

“In the meantime Caryl is to be a warm- 
ing-pan ! ” 

‘‘ Hush! that isn’t at all a nice way to 
put it. Caryl gratifies Mr. Allardyce infi- 
nitely by allowing himself to be put forward. 
The old man has the greatest admiration for 
him, and thinks him likely to make a most 
valuable member. He will get an entry 
into Parliament, and a chance of making 
himself known. And of course he will be 
able to befriend Frank Allardyce, and give 
him a great deal of help when the right time 
comes.” 
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*« Always supposing that Caryl is willing 
to retire gracefully, or rather make himself a 
mere stepping-stone for the young fellow’s 
advancement.” 

Mrs. Locke turned and looked in the 
young man’s eyes rather oddly. 

* Do you think,” she said, ‘that we have 
any right to suppose that Caryl would not 
be willing to stand aside, according to agree- 
ment, even to the detriment of his own 
career ?” 

“It is more than some men would be 
ready to do,” answered Douglas dryly. 
“ Happily I am not bound to answer for 
any one.” 

‘“‘ You are inclined to be bitter, and under 
the circumstances I cannot wonder at it,” 
said Mrs. Locke with marked gentleness. 
“ But during the last few months of your 
uncle’s life you can have no idea how impos- 
sible it was to reason with him. I used to 
try it before, but I had to give it up. He 
was never really himself after Caryl came 
back.” 

Douglas was not prepared to resent the 
implication that he was thinking of the 
wrong that seemed to have been done to 
himself. It was true enough, he dad been 
thinking of it. But another man—one not 
so thoroughly convinced that least said 
was soonest mended—might have inquired 
whether Caryl had ever made the attempt 
that might have been useless, or why Caryl 
had not taken the simple and obvious course 
of himself putting right the wrong that had 
been done. Instead of which he said after 
a moment: 

‘“‘Have you heard what they think of the 
chances of success in the election ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Allardyce is very sanguine. 
Caryl says less—you know he is nevera great 
talker—but he means to try his uttermost, 
and I think he means to succeed. We must 
not wonder if he seems a little—a little 
self-absorbed just now. Ever since he came 
home I have noticed that he has grown very 
reserved, I suppose with being so much 
among strangers, and now of course he is 
very anxious to be settled—prospects in life, 
and career, and everything.” 

‘“‘And why is he specially anxious just 
now ?” 

“Oh! why is a young man ever specially 
anxious for the prizes of life? And Caryl 


is not such a very young man now; it is 


natural if he begins to think of settling 
down.” 

The words were vague enough, but the 
speaker’s tone and manner pointed them, 
and Douglas’s private feelings gave them an 
even sharper point. 

“Caryl can afford to marry, I suppose,” 
he said, after another momentary pause. 
*T should not have thought he would have 
found it necessary to become an M.P. in 
order to get a wife.” 

** Perhaps the wife may help him towards 
becoming an M.P.,” answered his com- 
panion with a little girlish laugh. ‘“ We 
enlightened Liberals have no _ Primrose 
League on our side, but feminine influence 
goes for a good deal, and especially in the 
country.” 

Douglas understood the inference. Celia 
Hamerton’s influence was worth a good 
deal in this district where she was “our 
Miss Ceelie.” He had never heard her 
express any opinion on politics, but no 
doubt like other women she would interest 
herself in the career of the man who was 
her suitor. 

“ Are you staying in this neighbourhood 
long ?” he asked abruptly. 

“T am quite undecided as to my future 
plans. Probably I shall stay here as long 
as I am likely to be of any use to Caryl. 
You and he are my nearest connections now 
living, and the years I spent with your poor 
uncle make me feel as though you belong 
to me and I to you; it is natural that I 
should like to remain in the neighbourhood 
that holds you both.” 

The words were kind and so was the 
glance that went with them. Douglas felt 
himself ungracious in having no acknowledg- 
ment ready, but somehow in old days he had 
never quite felt that Mrs. Locke—or Cousin 
Dora, as she preferred to be called—was 
really fond of him, and he could not now 
quite grasp the idea. 

**T have always felt,” she went on, “ that 
you might perhaps be blaming me for the 
injustice done you in your uncle’s will. It 
did seem as though, being so much with 
him at the last, I ought to have been able 
to persuade him to do what was right and 
reasonable. But the older he grew the 
more obstinate he was, and the more he 
resented advice and interference. He had 
taken that unreasoning dislike to you, and 
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I knew that if I said anything it would most 
likely only make matters worse: but his 
will when it was read at last was as great a 
surprise to me as to you.” 

She spoke rather breathlessly and hurriedly, 
but with pauses between, as if willing for the 
young man to interrupt or question her. 
But when she came to a definite stop he 
only said in a final tone : 

‘“‘ My uncle had a perfect right to do what 
he chose with his own.” 

“JT don’t know! Not altogether, I think. 
But tell me, did you and Caryl have any 
quarrel after he got back, or by letter before 
he came?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“TI beg your pardon; perhaps I had no 
right to ask. But it seemed so strange; I 
wanted Caryl to go and see you after that 
day at your uncle’s funeral—I could not feel 
that you had been kindly treated—and he 
would not, but I could not make out why.” 

“Caryl was quite right. He and I never 
quarrel now. But to ensure that good 
result we had better remain apart when 
there is any burning question, such as a 
share of an old man’s fortune, that might 
be discussed between us. I had nothing to 
ask of him, and there was certainly nothing 
to be gained by his making any statement to 
me.” 

The young man picked his words care- 
fully as young men will when their hearts 
are sore and angry and they are striving hard 
after calmness and dignity. He had a sort 
of conviction that what he was now saying 
would be repeated to Caryl, and he was more 
anxious to appear unmoved than he would 
have been had he been much older. 

“Well! I thought it was a pity; andI said 
all I could. But Caryl is very reserved, you 
know, even with me.” 

Douglas made no reply. It was not 
pleasant to think that Mrs. Locke had, as 
she implied, pleaded for him with Caryl and 
pleaded in vain. Perhaps he ought to have 
thanked her for doing so, but he had not 
the heart. 

“I think I must be turning back now,” 
she said presently. ‘I am so glad we met. 
It has been like old times to see you again. 
I daresay we shall often be meeting now. 
You must let bygones be bygones, and help 
Caryl with his election.” 

“Thank you. Good afternoon,” said the 


young man by way of response, just touch- 
ing the slender well-gloved hand that she 
held out to him, and noting with an irrele- 
vant twinge of repulsion what a much younger 
and better-looking woman she was than he 
had supposed. 

She had left one or two little things to 
rankle in his mind as he went on his way. 
That was nothing new. She had always 
been most kind when he came to see his 
uncle, and yet he had never left the house 
without feeling it natural and inevitable that 
his uncle should not like him, or wondering 
whether men ever cared to hear from their 
brothers when half a world lay between 
them. 

He had been walking slowly, suiting his 
pace to that of his companion, but now 
he pressed on, taking the accustomed way 
merely by instinct, and looking neither to 
right nor left until the steepness of the 
road forced him to slacken his pace a little. 

Just before him was a travelling tinker’s 
waggon, brought to a standstill by the same 
cause. It looked a ponderous affair enough 
with its roof and chimney like a tiny dwell- 
ing-house, and the steps by which the 
owners climbed into it, with various other 
impedimenta, slung underneath. 

The miserable little horse, hardly more 
than a pony, between the shafts was mani- 
festly incapable of the task to which it had 
been set. It stood resting, its sides shaken 
by its panting breath, its knees bent, and its 
gaunt head hanging forward. A gipsy-look- 
ing woman stood beside it, patting and talk- 
ing to it in encouraging tones, and half-a- 
dozen ragged children skirmished about the 
roads. 

As the young man came up the woman 
seemed to decide that it was time to make 
another effort, and at a word from her the 
children gathered round the cart and lent 
their small strength to push it forward, while 
she for her part clutched the shaft by which 
she stood and shouted mingled threats and 
encouragement. 

The poor beast did its willing feeble best, 
straining against the stony hillside, but 
gained only about a yard and a half before 
it was obliged to stop again. At that rate 
the top of the long hill seemed as far off as 
the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Instinctively Douglas looked round for 
some man who might be remonstrated with; 
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but if there was a male owner of horse, cart, 
and family, he was not in presence. Douglas 
turned to the thin, wild-looking woman, and 
spoke more gently than he would have done 
to her husband. 

“T’m afraid you’ve got more here than 
you'll manage.” 

“JT reckon we can do it if we take our 
time,” she answered, wiping her forehead. 
“We've got to, anyhow! We're going up 
over moor to Darley Wakes, and my master’s 
to meet us up yonder, and if we’re not there 
as soon as he is it'll be the worse for all of 
us!” 

She gave another half-desperate shout, 
and the children echoed her like young sea- 
gulls answering the cry of the old ones. 
The pony strained and tugged, but the 
waggon did not move ; and Douglas, looking 
rather ashamed of himself, went round 
behind it and lent the force of his broad 
shoulders to the pitiful performance. 

With his help, and with the fury of en- 
couragement which the woman, seeing his 
action, threw into her voice and gesture, the 
procession got started again, and actually 
moved ten or twelve yards before it came 
perforce to a stop. A few more such efforts 
and the top of the hill would be gained, and 
then, as he knew, there was nothing more in 
the way of a real ascent in the four miles of 
winding road that led to Darley village. 

Another combined push and strain, and 
another start was made that carried them 
another dozen yards. Manlike, Douglas 
was warming to the task he had begun half- 
heartedly, and threw all his strength into 
it as if credit and living depended upon 
getting this tinker’s equipage to the top of 
Brentwood Hill. 

A man ciimbed the stile at the top of the 
high bank and sprang lightly down into the 
road. Douglas could not turn to look, but 
he was aware that the newcomer stopped 
short and then drew nearer, and a well- 
known voice said, “Gently, Earl! You'll 
‘do yourself a mischief.” 

The tone was so simple and ordinary that 
it seemed to bridge over the gulf of five 
years and more. And as he spoke Caryl 
stepped beside his brother, and without 
more words began to push also. 

Douglas’s heart gave a leap. For the 
moment he pushed on more strenuously 
than ever, but it was not on that account 
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that he had not breath enough to speak. 
And by the time the power of speech had 
come back the instinct of reserve had come 
also. If Caryl had anything to say he was 
free to say it. If not, at least for this 
moment they were friends again. 

Their united strength behind the waggon 
made a good deal of difference to the feeble 
knees in front of it. It rolled on, slowly 
indeed and painfully, but still it rolled, and 
the woman’s thin shoulders were no longer 
bent so low over the shaft at which she still 
pulled. 

“The writ of the S.P.C.A. does not 
run apparently in these wilds ?” said Caryl, 
glancing aside at his brother as their shoulders 
almost touched. 

“So far as I can see, it is the man who 
should be run in,” said Douglas in an under- 
tone, “for cruelty to wife and children as 
well as beast. But even if he were here one 
could hardly stop to argue with him halfway 
up a hill like this.” 

“Well, no. However, here is the top, 
and what is to become of your friends in the 
next place ?” 

*« They will manage to reach their destina- 
tion to-night, I think; there are no more 
hills in their way, at least. Look here! 
your sleeve has been against the wheel.” 

Douglas could not well avoid brushing 
the sandy soil off his brother’s coat, and 
after that brusquely familiar gesture they 
could do no less than walk on together. 

The pony was resting after the exertion of 
surmounting the crest of the hill, and they 
passed on and left the little group there, the 
woman stroking the pony’s nose and looking 
silently after them. 

It seemed absolutely necessary to say 
something, but perhaps neither wished to 
enter upon any really vital subject. Cer- 
tainly both began at the same moment to 
make some obvious remark upon the beauty 
of the evening, and then both laughed and 
stopped short. And that instant, turning 
round a bend of the road, they came upon a 
sight that distracted the attention of the 
younger brother effectually enough, whatever 
it might do for the elder. 

A little brown-grey stone cottage stood 
there, close upon the road, only parted from 
it by a strip of garden about a yard wide, 
bounded by a low stone wall. 

On the flat top of this wall sat Celia 








‘Just before him was a travelling tinker’s waggon, brought to a standstill by the same cause” 


Hamerton, with a baby in her arms, and a 
little child leaning against her knee and 
playing with some flowers that it seemed to 
have just laid upon her lap. Behind her 
stood the buxom young cottage-mother with 
arms akimbo, looking down with a fond and 
proud smile. 

It was a pretty homely travesty of the 
lofty vision of more than one great painter 
of old time. Caryl, as the two young men 
paused and lifted their hats, glanced at his 
brother with a little smile as if to bespeak 
his appreciation of the resemblance; but 
Celia turned and quietly put the baby into 
its mother’s arms, and came forward to 
speak to them, carefully gathering up the 


somewhat dusty and faded nosegay with 
which she had been presented. 
There are certain commonplaces that 


come first to the lips, at any rate of English 
people, as the brothers had experienced 
already. But as Celia spoke them her eyes 


turned a little wistfully from one to the 
other, as if asking whether she might attach 
any special meaning to this meeting of theirs ; 
and it seemed so natural to Douglas that 
she, who was always in his thoughts, should 
know what troubled him, that he forgot to: 
wonder how she could have guessed that 
it was years since they two had walked 
together. 

The tinker’s waggon creaked slowly past 
them as they stood talking, and Caryl asked 
whether Miss Hamerton was going back to 
the village, and whether he might accom- 
pany her. So after another moment or 
two they wished Douglas good-night, and 
strolled down the road together, while he went 
on alone towards High Ashes. It meant 
nothing —it was a mere geographical fact that 
Caryl’s way led towards the Dower House 
and his own in the opposite direction ; but 
it was not soothing to the young man’s. 
jealous fancy. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our prize competitions this month are 
awarded as follows : 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE 


I 


“ THERE is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our 

virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not 
finely touched 
But to fine issues, nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use.” 


SHAKESPEARE: Measure for Measure. 


“ All real and wholesome enjoyments 
possible to man have been just as possible 
to him, since first he was made of the earth, 
as they are now; and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn 
grow, and the blossoms set; to draw hard 
breath over ploughshare or spade ; to read, 
to think, to love, to hope, to pray—these are 
the things that make men happy ; they have 
always had the power of doing these, they 
never will have power to do more.” 


RuskIN: Modern Painters. 


* All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly He trod 
Paradise, His presence fills 
Our earth, each only as God wills 
Can work —God’s puppets, best and 
worst, 
Are we ; there is no last nor first. 
Say not a ‘small event!’ Why ‘ small’? 
Cost it more pain that this, ye call 
A ‘ great event,’ should come to pass 


Than that? Untwine one from the mass 
XXVILI—35 


Of deeds which make up life, one decu 
Power shall fall short in or exceed! ” 


BrRowninc : Pippa Passes. 


“One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 


WorpbsworTH: Zhe Excursion. 


“ Many an irritating fault, many an un- 
lovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, 
which has crushed and maimed the nature, 
just when it was expanding into plenteous 
beauty, and the trivial erring life which we 
visit with our harsh blame may be but as the 
unsteady motion of a man whose best limb 
is withered.” 

GEORGE EuiotT: Scenes of Clerical Life. 


Emity S. ALLEN, Stroud, Glos. 


II 


‘¢ THERE is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current as it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


SHAKESPEARE: Julius Casar. 


* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to 


find, 

And think to burst out into sudden 
blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears 


And slits the thin-spun life.” 
MiLTon: Lyetdas. 
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‘‘ Have you ever considered what a deep 
meaning there lies, or at least may be read, 
if we choose, in our custom of strewing 
flowers before those whom we think most 
happy? Do you suppose it is merely to 
deceive them into the hope that happiness is 
always to fall thus in showers at their feet ? 
—that wherever they pass they will tread on 
herbs of sweet scent, and that the rough 
ground will be made smooth for them by 
depth of roses? So surely as they believe 
that, they will have instead to walk on bitter 
herbs and thorns; and the only softness to 
their feet will be that of snow. Butit is not 
thus intended they should believe. The 
path of a good woman is indeed strewn with 
flowers : but they rise behind her steps, not 
before them.” 


\ 
RusKIN: Sesame and Lilies, 


«¢ Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise.” 


LONGFELLOW: Santa Filomena. 


“Is not the West the land of peace, and 
the land of dreams? Do not our hearts 
tell us so each time we look upon the setting 
sun, and long to float away with him upon 
the golden-cushioned clouds? They bury 
men with their faces to the East. I should 
rather have mine turned to the West, when 
I die; for I cannot but think it some divine 
instinct which made the ancient poets guess 
that Elysium lay beneath the setting sun. 
It is bound up in the heart of man, that 
longing for the West. I complain of no 
one for fleeing away thither beyond the 
utmost sea, as David wished to flee, and be 
at peace.” 


KINGSLEY: Westward Ho! 


«« Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own, 
The tumult of the mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep, autumnal 

tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit 
fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one, 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new 
birth, 


And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among man- 
kind: 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy. O wind, 

If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” 


SHELLEY: Ode to the West Wind. 


MarGaret RicHeEy, Dungannon. 


III 


“THE very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is 
worth reading, it is worth buying. No book 
is worth anything which is not worth much ; 
nor is it serviceable until it has been read, 
and re-read, and loved, and loved again; 
and marked, so that you can refer to the 
passages you want in it, as a soldier can 
seize the weapon he needs in an armoury, 
or a housewife bring the spice she needs 
from her store. Bread of flour is good; but 
there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would 
eat it, in a good book; and the family must 
be poor indeed which, once in their lives, 
cannot, for such multipliable barley-loaves, 
pay their baker’s bill.” 


RUSKIN: Sesame and Lilies. 


«“ The man or woman who shall use as his 
or her pocket-book of etiquette the thirteenth 
chapter of the First Corinthians shall not be 
found wanting. The man orwoman nurtured, 
trained on the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment alone, shall be at a loss in no good 
society. The rules are there; the disposition 
to obey the rules are innate. The lowest 
saint, the humblest follower of Jesus, shall 
shine in the highest human society that this 
or any other land can produce.” 


Mary LINSKILL: Jn Exchange for a Soul. 


*‘ Tesu is in my heart, His sacred name 
Is deeply carved there; but the other 
week 
A great affliction broke the little frame 
Even all to pieces ; which I went to seek: 
And first I found the corner where was I, 
After where ES, and next where U was 
graved. 
When I had got these parcels, instantly 
Isat medown to spell them, and perceived 
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That to my broken heart He was I EASE you, 
And to my whole was IESU.” 


GEORGE HERBERT: Poems. 


“Women know 

The way to rear up children (to be just), 

They know a simple, merry, tender knack 

Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 

And stringing pretty words that make no 
sense, 

And kissing full sense into empty words, 

Which things are corals to cut life upon, 

Although such trifles; children learn by 
such, 

Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play 

And get not over-early solemnised. 

But seeing, as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divine 

Which burns and hurts not—not a single 
bloom— 

Become aware and unafraid of Love. 

Such good do mothers... . 

So mothers have God’s license to be missed.” 


E. B. BROWNING: Aurora Leigh. 


“ Woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond 
is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

We gain in sweetness, and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


TENNYSON: Zhe Princess. 


HELEN Browy, Edinburgh. 


IV 
“ SHE was kneeling by his side now. The 
patient’s voice sank into faint murmurs: only 
a moan now and then announced that he was 
not asleep. 

«« At the usual evening hour the chapel bell 
began to toll,and Thomas Newcome’s hands 
outside the bed feebly beat a time, and, just 
as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head 
a little, and quickly said ‘ Adsum’ and fell 
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back. It was the word we used at school 
when names were called; and lo, he, whose 
heart was as that of a little child, had an- 
swered to his name, and stood in the presence 
of the Master.” 


THACKERAY: Zhe Newcomes. 


“ There are two angels that attend unseen 
Each one of us, and in great books record 
Our good and evil deeds. He who writes 

down 
The good ones, after every action closes 
His volume, and ascends with it to God. 
The other keeps his dreadful day -book 
open 
Till sunset, that we may repent—which 
doing 
The record of the action fades away, 
And leaves a line of white across the page. 
Now, if my act be good, as I believe, 
It cannot be recalled. It is already 
Sealed up in heaven, as a good deed ac- 
complished.” 


LONGFELLOW: The Golden Legend. 


“In old days ther were angels who came 
and took men by the hand, and led them 
away from the city of destruction. We see 
no white-winged messengers now. But yet 
men are led away from threatening. destruc- 
tion—a hand is put into theirs, which leads 
them forth gently into a calm bright land ; so 
that they look no more backward, and the 
hand may be a child’s.” 





GEORGE E.iot: Silas Marner. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 

May He within Himself make pure! but 
thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 


Wherefore 
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That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend, 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 
TENNYSON : Poems, 


*‘ Judge not the workings of a brain, 
And of a heart thou canst not see, 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from well-worn field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The fall thou darest to despise, 

Maybe the angel’s slackened hand 

Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand, 

Or, trusting less to earthly things 

May henceforth learn to use his wings.” 


A. A. Proctor: Poems. 


Rose Macintyre, Glasgow. 


Vv 


“Gop never forgets any work or labour of 
love ; and whatever it may be of which the 
first and best portions or powers have been 
presented to Him, He will multiply and 
increase sevenfold.” 


RuskIN : The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


** Knowing ourselves, our world, our task so 
great, 
Our time so brief, ’tis clear if we refuse 
The means so limited, the tools so rude 
To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 
And we shall fade, and leave our task 
undone.” 


RovertT BROWNING: Poenrs. 


“And yet there is, at worst, one liturgy 
which does remain for ever unexceptionable: 
that of praying (as the old monks did 
withal) by working. And indeed the prayer 
which accomplished itself in special chapels 
at stated hours, and went not with a man, 
rising up from all his work and action, at all 
moments sanctifying the same, what was it 
ever good for? ‘Work is worship’: yes, 
in a highly considerable sense, which, in the 


present state of all ‘worship’ who is there 
that can unfold! ” 


CARLYLE: Past and Present. 


‘Then all through the days God reveals 
Himself in the lives of those who touch us 
with their love and influence us, through 
their wisdom and goodness. Far more than 
we realise does God show us the way 
through human guides. He thus hides 
Himself in the love and wisdom of those 
who are dear to us.” 


Dr. J. R. MILLER: For a Busy Day. 


“OQ, you gods, think I, what reed we 
have any friends, if we should never have 
need of them? they were the most needless 
creatures living, should we ne’er have use 
for them: and would most resemble sweet 
instruments hung up in cases, that keep 
their sounds to themselves. Why, I have 
often wished myself poorer, that I might 
come nearer to you. We are born to do 
benefits: and what better or properer can 
we call our own, than the riches of our 
friends ? O, whata precious comfort ’tis, to 
have so many, like brothers, commanding 
one another’s fortunes : ” 


SHAKESPEARE: Timon of Athens. 


“ Let never day nor night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath 
done.” 
SHAKESPEARE : King Henry VI, 


M. E. Lerroy, Boxted, Colchester. 


COMPETITION FOR SEPTEMBER 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FULY 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ** The Editor,"’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
fetitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
yeturned. 


Seven prizes (books of the published price of 6s.) are offered 
for the seven best papers (300 words) on the quaint and 
pretty sayings of children not hitherto published, 

















OUR WHAT-NOT 


UR PHOTOGRAPHIC CORNER.—We 
have to thank our readers all over the 
world for the help they have afforded us in 

making a success of this section of the Sunday 
Magazine. We find it impossible, however, to corre- 
spond about photographs sent in, and should be 
glad if those who intend using their cameras for our 
advantage during the present summer will note the 
conditions on which the competition is conducted, 
viz.—the photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permis- 
sion to use them signed by the actual photographer. 
Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be so packed as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. Each photo- 
graph is to be accompanied by one hundred to two 
hundred words giving particulars as to the picture 
and the locality. Full name and address should 
be given on the back of each photograph. No 
photographs can be returned, but for each that we use 
we shall award an honorarium of 7s. 6d. 





GarRDEN lovers who turn to the Dean of 
Rochester's new volume, ‘‘ Our Gardens,” will find 
it not only a useful guide as to the laying out 
and management of the garden, but also an enter- 
taining book to read in arbour or hammock. The 
Dean remembers the old gardener who when asked 
his age replied, ‘‘ Oh, I shall soon be an octogera- 
nium,” and apropos of the craze for setting every- 
thing in pairs, he tells the story of a noble lord who 
was walking one day upon his terrace, which had a 
summer house at either end. In one of these he 
found a boy imprisoned for stealing apples, and in 
the other a son of his gardener, about the same 
age, with a doleful countenance. Thinking the 
boys were accomplices, Lord Selkirk expressed his 
sorrow at the necessity which had arisen for the 
punishment, when the gardener replied, ‘ Nae, 
nae, my lord, my laddie’s no thief, but I just put 
him there for symmetry!” 





As a friend of birds it is only to be expected that 
the Dean is prepared to sacrifice a fair proportion 
of his fruit to his little winged friends. When 
remonstrated with by a friend for not protecting 
his cherry trees with nets he quotes Sir Richard 
Owen, who on a similar occasion replied, ‘‘ They 
are the salaries of my orchestra, the wages of my 
choir.” The Dean's plea for the birds recalls 
an interesting point brought forward by another 
charming natural history writer, Mr. Phil Robin- 
son, in the Contemporary Review. It is commonly 
supposed, says this naturalist, that the blackcaps 
and chaffinches are the chief enemies of the 
cherry tree when in blossom, and most certainly 


they are to be seen hopping about there most of 
the day. But if you observe carefully through a 
strong pair of glasses you will find the blackcap is 
busy catching bees whilst the chaffinch is ridding 
the blossom of flies and other insects. And yet the 
blossom is falling. Presently as you look along 
comes a glint of red fur, which turns out to be a 
squirrel. He settles down to bite off flower after 
flower, nipping out the tiny fruit as yet no larger 
than rape seed. In this way in ten minutes the 
squirrel will consume what would in time be a 
couple of hundred cherries. But his plundering is 
all put down to the blackcaps and chaffinches and 
other birds, who, granting that they have a fancy for 
the fruit, take their fill when it is ripe. 





Not long since thirteen children received a talent 
apiece in the shape of a penny. They were to put 
them out in the most profitable manner, and the 
increase was to go to the support of a little child at 
a mission station. The result of the experiment is 
that the thirteen pennies have brought in £4 1s. 54., 
a satisfactory rendering of stewardship. The 
money was made in many interesting ways. One 
child hit upon the idea of starting with a penny- 
worth of butter and sugar in order to trade in 
toffee ; a second invested in mustard and cress; 
while a third dispensed halfpenny glasses of lemon- 
ade at a recreation class. The most successful 
trader, a little girl, earned 12s. 





In his ‘ Reminiscences" Mr. Justin McCarthy 
tells us that John Bright once gave him the advice 
to write his novels only about good people. The 
statesman always insisted that no matter how good 
a story might be it was detrimental to the reader to 
find one imaginary bad character in it; it was 
distressing enough, he used to say, to have to meet 
bad people in real life. He would back up his con- 
tention by pointing out that there were quite 
enough of trouble and distress in life shadowing 
and darkening the paths of the most virtuous 
persons to give absorbing interest to a story, 
although it did not contain the picture of one single 


villain from first to last. Bright found even 
Shakespeare had drawbacks because of the 
characters represented by Iago and Iachimo. 


When asked about ‘ Paradise Lost ” with regard 
to Satan and Beelzebub, he explained that the 
demoralising effect of introducing bad people into 
fiction was because persons of weak character often 
became filled with a desire to imitate them; for 
instance, many a woman might be led to take 
Becky Sharpe as her model, but no one could pos- 
sibly desire to imitate Satan or Beelzebub. Bright 
derived much of his pureness of thought and beauty 
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of language from this view of what it was best 
to read. Milton he devoured, and a relative of 
his dared not leave a copy of that poet’s work 
about the house, knowing that the sight of it would 
draw Bright away from any conversation, even the 
most pressing political subjects. When visiting the 
offices of the now defunct Morning Star to give 
political information he would frequently relapse 
into a discussion of Milton, and quote sections of 
his poetry to the great dismay of the busy press- 
men. 


Exampces of the Higher Criticism applied to 
modern instances are multiplying and prove how 
absurd present-day extreme critical methods can be 
shown tobe. Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Maga- 
zine,takes up‘ Esmond” and points out on the theory 
adopted by the “Higher” critics that the novel 
could not possibly have been written by one per- 
son. Three months ago one of our contributors 
pulled a poem of Burns’ to pieces in the same 
way. Taking up ‘‘ Esmond,” Mr. Lang says: ‘On 
pp. 126-128 (first edition, 1852) Colonel Francis 
Esmond (later Lord Castlewood) is said to have 
declined to join Fenwick’s conspiracy. ‘ He had 
broke his sword when the king left the country and 
would never again fight in that quarrel.’ Yet on 
PP. 253-255 we find the Colonel entertaining the 
Duke of Berwick when he was over here incognito, 
during Fenwick’s plot—not, of course, the sub- 
sidiary assassination scheme. The narrator now 
has little doubt that the Colonel was in the plot, 
and (contrary to pp. 253-255) it wasafter the Prince 
of Orange burned the list of conspirators that the 
Colonel swore never to be engaged against that 
brave and merciful man of Glencoe celebrity.” 
Again, Esmond is a Jacobite at college, and much 
later in the story his creator makes him a Republi- 
can at college. He went to college at sixteen, after 
three years he is twenty-two. Harry Esmond is 
again and again called Frank and Frank is called 
Arthur, These are but a few instances. Accord- 
ing to some Bible critics such glaring discrepancies 
would prove at once that the book was not written 
by one hand, which we know to have been the case. 
One may well ask with Mr. Lang, ‘‘ When will the 
Higher criticism face these facts and abandon the 
pedantic imbecility of its methods?” 





THE Rev. Owen S. Watkins’ account of his adven- 
tures in the Soudan with the Sirdar’s army has a 
special interest on account of the predominance 
given to the religious side of the soldier’s life whilst 
on active duty. Mr. Watkins was one of the four 
chaplains officially recognised by the War Office, 
and he went to work specially amongst the Wesleyan 
members of thearmy. His comrades were the Rev. 
J. M. Simms, of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
A. W. B. Watson, of the Church of England, and 
Father Brindle, of the Roman Catholic Church. 


These devoted men entered thoroughly into the life 
around them, their work “ will not be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it, nor by Him for whose 
sake it was attempted.” When the sports with 
which the spare hours were filled up were over, and 
the evening was drawing on, the men would saunter 
round to the chaplain’s quarters an hour before the 
service time, pipe in mouth, and gathered round 
him, they would draw on their reminiscences. 
These free and easy meetings let us see that religion 
is a real thing to some of the men, whose example 
must make itself felt amongst their comrades. 





“*One night, sir,'"—this to the chaplain—‘ the 
General rode up to have a look at what we were 
up to, but when he saw us on our knees he didn’t 
say anything, but rode quietly away again. He 
knew chaps didn’t get into much mischief when 
they spent their time in that way.’ 





“*As for me,’ said a Cameron Highlander—he 
was afterwards killed at Omdurman, poor fellow— 
‘as I advanced on the enemy's position, and men 
began to fall around me, and an officer just in front 
of me fell mortally wounded, it seemed as though I 
heard a voice which said, ‘‘ A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but 
it shall not come nigh thee,’’ and that took all fear 
out of my heart, and I rushed on with the rest, 
knowing that God was with me.’ 

‘“«* For my part,’ spoke up a bright-faced lad from 
Lincolnshire, ‘I did no fighting; I was with the 
stretcher party picking up the wounded, and many’s 
the chance I had of speaking for Christ to my com- 
rades. I shall never forget one poor chap ; he used 
to be in the same room as me at Cairo, and as he 
lay there he looked up into my face and says, 
** You're a religious chap, Jack; do you think that 
Jesus will really forgive me?" ‘ Ay, bless Him,’ 
I said, ‘‘and worse than you, mate.’’’”’ 





THE account of the service in front of Gordon's 
ruined palace is fully and forcibly described. 
Cheers were given for the Queen, and then for the 
Khedive, by the white, black, and yellow troops. 
The Guards played the Dead March in “ Saul,’ 
and the black bandsmen “ Toll for the Brave.” 
Then, when the last Amen was said, ‘‘ there sud- 
denly broke from the pipes of the Scotch regiments 
a dirge, rising and falling, sobbing and sighing, as 
though they made lament for the woes of the 
world. As the last wail died across the water, the 
Soudanese band commenced playing Gordon's 
favourite hymn, ‘ Abide with Me.’ A strange thing 
that, to hear the black Mohammedans playing a 
Christian hymn. It was indeed fitting that over 
the grave of one of such wide sympathies and 
catholic spirit, Christian and Mohammedan, 
Romanist and Puritan, should unite and lay aside 
their differences.” 














THE 


HE outburst of loyal affection on the Queen's 
eightieth birthday was even more striking 
and significant than the Jubilee celebrations 

oflast summer, Then there were pageants and pro- 
cessions, displays of our imperial power, spectacles 
that caught the eye and fired the fancy. How 
much of the enthusiasm was stirred by the empire, 
and how much by the sovereign, who could say ? 
But now there was nothing to come between the 
mation and the Queen. The joy, the reverence, 
the love were personal, not official; spontaneous 
in expression, springing straight from the heart. 
The years that too often estrange, for once have 
united; they have drawn the Queen and her 
subjects nearer and closer. Age has broken down 
the isolation of loss. The throne itself has become 
less and less ‘a lonely splendour.” We have 
come to understand more fully all that the Queen 
has done for the nation ; and gratitude for the past 
looks forward in hope to the future. Her work is 
not done. She has still, we trust and pray, many 
years in store. ‘Old age has still its honour and 
its toil.” God save the Queen! 





THE seven days’ journalism is dead. Very few 
will regret its fate. The hostility that it excited 
proved far more keen and resolute than its origi- 
nators anticipated. The Christian Churches 
stood shoulder to shoulder. They did not stop 
short at protest; they acted, and by their action 
they made it clear that so long as the owners of the 
Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail persisted in 
their assault on one of the strongest safeguards of 
all that is sane and sweet and sacred in human 
life, they would use their strength to wreck the 
success of the offending newspapers and of every 
other publication issuing from the same sources. 
The Daily Mail, vulnerable at so many points, first 
felt the pressure, and gave way. The Daily Tele- 
graph. held out a little longer, but its surrender 
soon completed the victory. Some have tried to 
depreciate the influence exerted by the Churches 
in the struggle; for there are people who resent the 
very thought that Christian conviction should 
count for anything in these days. Of course, it is 
true that religious faith found a multitude of allies 
among those who stand outside and apart, but who 
felt that the higher elements of life were threatened 
by the new venture. They followed, however, 
where others led; and but for the prompt action of 
the Christian forces, the resistance would never 
have been serious, and the ‘issue might have gone 
the other way. 


Tue Conference at the Hague after all seems likely 


MONTH 


to make for peace. The European Powers either 
will not or cannot disarm. They may not with- 
draw a single regiment from their armies or a 
single ship from their fleets; but they are willing 
to establish a court of arbitration; a court not 
called into existence to deal with isolated questions, 
but permanently constituted and always prepared 
to consider every disputed question as it arises. 
Even if the delegates find themselves unable to go 
further and to put some stronger check on the 
power of impulse and passion by which nations are 
often swept blindly and unconsciously into war, 
the gain will be great. For petty differences and 
paltry annoyances, following one upon another, 
and left to rankle, breed a temper that is hardly 
less perilous to peace than the dreams of ambition 
or the thirst for revenge. 





IF the verdict of the Court of Cassation does not 
establish the innocence of Alfred Dreyfus, it brands 
the men who shared in his conviction as criminals 
of the basest kind. It shatters the fabric of perjury 
and fraud deliberately built up by soldiers and states- 
men. The great shout of ‘‘ Vive la Justice! ” which 
rang through the Chamber and was echoed by the 
crowd in the street, shows that the heart of the 
French people is still sound, and that they have not 
forgotten that there are things nobler than the Army 
and more sacred than the Republic. It isa magnifi- 
cent triumph for the faithful few who have striven, 
at times almost despairing, against corruption and 
passion, They have saved France, not only from 
eternal shame but from the ruin which inevitably 
awaits the unrighteousness of a nation. 





As to the outrage on the President of the French 
Republic, Europe is of one mind. The offence is 
not merely condemned, it is execrated. The insolent 
youths, without brains or breeding, who imagined 
that they could bring about a revolution by assault- 
ing M. Loubet, have really done good service to the 
Republic. They have stirred the indignation of the 
people against themselves and their cause—if they 
can be said to have acause. Because M. Dérouléde 
escaped the penalty he so richly deserved, they seem 
to have imagined that they might goall lengths with 
impunity. But now that the conspiracies of the 
clubs have come out into the light, and have passed 
from words to deeds, the traitors—for they are 
nothing less— will find that the Constitution is 
stronger than they thought. Their wealth and their 
rank aggravate their fault and should add to their 
punishment. It would be foolish and even wrong 
to pass over their offence, for its enormity lies not 
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so much in what was done but in what was intended. 
Happily for France, the calmness and courage of the 
President, while they do him honour, also encourage 
the hope that authority, which has been far too slack 
of late, will now make its force felt before the time 
for action is past. There are few things so fatal to 
the public safety as the weakness of those in power. 


Tue disturbances in the Russian universities have 
led the Emperor to look into the matter, and after 
careful investigation he has censured the police and 
the professors as well as the refractory students, 
The police, in his opinion, used force where force 
was not needed ; the professors, for the most part, 
through incompetence, indifference, and the want of 
proper organisation, have shown themselves in- 
capable of controlling the young men and women 
for whose welfare they are responsible. Theaccu- 
sation is developed in detail. Lack of sympathy, 
absence of supervision, overcrowding to make 
money, and acquiescence in a fictitious system of 
examinations, are among the counts included in the 
imperial indictment. The censure is severe but not 
undeserved. For some time past so few students 
have come up for examination that those who pre- 
sented themselves could make their own terms. 
The teachers have not attempted to teach, nor the 
students to learn. And in default of attraction or 
interest in the class-room, the younger generation 
have sought an outlet for their energies in political 
agitation and secret societies, 


THERE is a Siberian question to be faced as well. 
A Special Commission has been appointed to deal 
with it—and in Russia a Commission is not an 
expedient for avoiding action. So long as there 
was no railway from West to East, Siberia was 
cut off from the life of the nation. The exiles who 
were banished there either for criminal or political 
offences, found themselves isolated from the rest of 
the world ; once there, they lived apart and alone. 
But now the state of affairs is changing. Com- 
munication has become easy. Colonisation and 
commerce are developing what was once a desert ; 
and with the breaking down of the old barriers it 
is no longer possible to maintain the old system. 
Besides this, the Emperor himself, it is clear, 
doubts whether exile is a satisfactory method 
of punishment either morally or economically ; 
and one of the questions referred to the Commis- 
sion is the possibility of substituting some other 
penalty. In any case the system is to be modified, 
The arrangements for the transportation and dis- 
tribution of exiles are to be improved, and some 
system of compulsory labour is to be devised. 
Siberia, in fact, is no longer to be treated as a 
“dumping ground” for criminals. The district is 


too valuable to be sacrificed in that way, and an 
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impoverished empire is forced to make the most of 
its resources. 


Dr. C. A. Brices, the leader of the Higher 
Criticism in the United States, seems to carry con- 
flict with him wherever he goes. He is a theo- 
logical storm-centre. At Union Seminary, New 
York, where Presbyterian students receive their 
training for the ministry, his criticism of the Old 
Testament excited such hostility that after a long 
struggle he was censured and condemned by his 
orthodox opponents. He then went over to the 
Episcopal Church, and was ordained de*. sn about 
a year ago. Now he has been ordained to the 
priesthood in spite of the protests of certain clergy- 
men who resent the idea that Presbyterian heresy 
may take refuge in their fold. ‘‘ Why, in God’s 
name,” asks one, ‘‘ does such as Dr. Briggs want 
to come into our communion; and why does any 
man want to have him come?” As the cleggy- 
man who spoke out so boldly was the rector of 
the church in which the ordination was to be held, 
Bishop Potter thought it advisable to go else- 
where; and the ceremony passed off without a 
scandal. But American Episcopalians will find 
that Dr. Briggs has changed his church but not his 
character. His voice is still for war, and he will 
not leave them at peace. 


EmiLio CasTExar in his day was one of the great 
figures in Europe. When Spain revolted and cast 
off the monarchy, he was Dictator for several 
months; and so long as he remained in political 
life he was the leader and the standard-bearer of 
the Republican party. His character was noble ; 
his intellect of no common order: as an orator he was 
irresistible, swaying his foes as well as his friends, 
And yet with all these gifts he may be said to have 
been a splendid failure, partly through the defects 
of the national temperament, partly through his 
own. His passion for freedom took no root; it 
found no depth of soil, His exquence, while it 
stirred emotion, did not change conviction ; it did 
not break the power of tradition. Like thesummer 
storm with its rush and roar, it flooded the surface, 
but never filtered down to fill the springs in the 
deep places of national life and thought. There 
was more of the philosopher than of the politician 
in him. He was an idealist, not merely in aim 
and aspiration, as every true statesman should be, 
but in his conception of men. He lived in a world 
of dreams, not of realities, and a popular leader 
who does not see things as they are, and does not 
understand the true character of those with whom 
and for whom he has to work, will never be able 
to serve a nation effectively. The statesman 
without visions is worthless; he is futile if he is a 
visionary. 








